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Three Basic Needs in War and Peace 


KEYES DEWITT METCALF 


President, American Library Association, 1942-43 


HE SIXTY-FOURTH annual conference 
Dos the American Library Association 
has been very definitely and very prop- 
erly a war conference. You have heard 
about the relationship of libraries to the 
war in each of the preceding General 
Sessions, and Mr. MacLeish’s address 
entitled “Libraries and the War and 
After,” which is to follow, brings the 
week to a climax. 
race, the third of the four quarters is al- 
most always the slowest. My talk is going 
to be the third quarter. It will be slow and 
unexciting, but it will deal with subjects 
which, to my way of thinking, are im- 
portant. There cannot be a fourth quar- 
ter unless there has been a third one, and 
I hope that this third quarter will bring 
us up to the home stretch in a little better 
condition for the final sprint with the 
Librarian of Congress. 

At a special meeting at Harvard the day 
after Pearl Harbor, President Conant 
opened the session by saying, “We are 
at war, and I take it that we are all agreed 
that the first task before this group is to 
do all within its power to help win the 
war.” As librarians, I take it that that 
is also our first task. The addresses given 
at the General Sessions have all dealt 
with war problems. This talk will do so 
also but from a somewhat different point 
of view. 


In a championship mile 


If libraries are to help in the war effort, 


they must keep their doors open and give 
Some of the tasks that they have 
carried on in the past can or should no 
longer be carried on or at least they should 
be deferred for the duration. But many 
of them must still be done if the libraries 
are to function at all, and it is these 


service. 


matters—necessary under war as well as 
under normal conditions—that I am 
going to discuss this evening. 

Our first job, as I said, is to win this 
war—but I think we must remember that 
victory itself is the means to an end, that 
victory will not, alone, be a solution for 
all problems any more than it proved to 
be twenty-four years ago. In our libraries, 
as elsewhere, we are engaged in a struggle 
that did not begin with this war and that 
will not end with it. Some of us are 
occupied chiefly with the preservation of 
our liberties and advancing their frontiers 
by helping to furnish to the people the 
information that they need if they are to 
govern themselves well. Some of us must 
preserve what has been won by scholarship 
and contribute to its present work. All of 
us help, in one way or another, and our 
function surely ought to call for our most 
strenuous and most intelligent efforts, 
both in peace and in the more dramatic 
interludes of war. 

Perhaps if, before the outbreak of war, 
we had worked more effectively, we should 
now say less about the effort that is re- 
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quired of us and we should have taken as 
a matter of course an alertness to changes 
and changing needs. But none of us, 
I fear, had already been making the best 
possible use of the resources at our dis- 
posal, and it is only natural that the crisis 
of war appears a stimulus to greater effort. 
That stimulus ought not, however, to 
blind us to the fact that we should not, 
in the present crisis, do anything that will 
needlessly cripple us after the war is over. 
And that stimulus will not, I hope, be 
followed, when victory comes, by a relax- 
ation in our effort that may help to lose 
for us what has been won. 

Possibly I can make what I mean clearer 
if you will excuse me for talking directly 
or indirectly about my own experiences. 
It is, I think, fair and accurate to say 
that I am the one librarian in the country 
today who has had long and intimate 
daily contact with three different librarians 
of the first rank. It is with the matters 
emphasized by these three men with whom 
I have worked that I am going to deal. 


Epwin HATFIELD ANDERSON 


Thirty years ago next spring Edwin 
Hatfield Anderson, then director of the 
New York Public Library, was elected 
President of this group. For fifteen of 
those years I had the advantage of daily— 
yes, many times daily—contact with him, 
and from him I learned that if a library 
is to take its proper place in this world, 
whether it be a world at war or a world 
at peace, it must have a well chosen and 
I learned that perhaps 
the first and most important duty of a 
chief librarian is to select and train for 
his staff the right men and women. This 
is a phase of library work where those of 


well trained staff. 


us in places of responsibility have fallen 


down all too often. Too many of us 


have been so wrapped up in routine de. 
tails that we have failed to realize that, 
unless we placed proper emphasis here, 
our work was doomed from the start to 
be inadequate and unsatisfactory. This 
is just as true today in wartime as it has 
ever been in happier years and a much 
more difficult question to solve. My first 
suggestion is that all of us take Mr. 
Anderson’s teaching to heart and do not 
neglect personnel problems. 

Some of us have been inclined to com- 
plain when those who have made the ap- 
pointments to librarianships in our large 
libraries have chosen again and again in 
recent years men and women without li- 
brary training and background. My feel- 
ing is that those of us who during the past 
twenty years have made the appointments 
in junior library positions and have failed 
to bring into our profession—or after 
bringing them in have failed properly to 
train—the men and women who should 
now be ready for the senior places must 
share the responsibility for the appoint- 
ments in those positions that have been 
disapproved of by some. How many of 
us in the forty- to sixty-year age group 
can say that we have had a part in bring- 
ing into library work, and training after 
having brought him in, even one man or 
one woman who is now ready to take a 
senior position? 

If there had been ten Edwin Hatfield 
Andersons between 1910 and 1930 in- 
stead of only one, we should not need to 
worry now about a satisfactory supply of 
candidates for the librarianships of our 
great public, special, college, and univer- 
If you question this state- 
ment, remember that 40 per cent of the 
men now living who have been Presidents 
of the American Library Association have 
worked directly or indirectly under Mr. 


sity libraries. 
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THREE BASIC NEEDS 


Anderson and the same holds true for one 
third of the men who are now members of 
the A.L.A. Council. So this is my first 
point. During the war and during the 
peace that follows we must make every ef- 
fort to strengthen our libraries’ personnel. 


AZARIAH SMITH Root 


Twenty years ago the President of the 
American Library Association was Aza- 
riah Smith Root, librarian of Oberlin 
College. For twenty-five years my asso- 
ciation with Professor Root was very 
close. For eight years I worked directly 
under him. During the whole period I 
was fortunate enough to be in a position 
to talk with him often and intimately. In 
his presidential address in Detroit in 1922 
he used his twenty minutes in calling to 
the attention of his audience the fact that 
the demands made on our libraries were 
increasing and should increase, that while 
our salaries and budgets were not ade- 
quate, the prospects of larger income from 
endowment or from taxes were not great, 
and if library service was to improve it 
must come largely from better methods 
through which we could get and give 
more for our money. His speech was 
made while we were still suffering from 
the depression that followed World War 
I. What he said that day is equally ap- 
plicable today during World War II and 
will be just as true after the war, whether 
it be a time of depression or of boom. If 
libraries are to make real progress we 
must be sure that for every dollar spent, 
we give more than a dollar’s worth of 
service. Professor Root was keen enough 
to see the need for reduction in cataloging 
costs, a problem that we are still strug- 
gling with today. 

Let me pause for a moment and speak 
a little more in detail about cataloging. 
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The catalogers of the country and many 
of the head librarians have been putting in 
such time as they could spare during re- 
cent busy months in examining the new 
tentative 4.L.4. Code of Catalog Rules. 
A good deal of heat has been engendered 
and a tremendous amount of energy spent. 
The catalogers have very properly told 
the administrators that they cannot do 
their work satisfactorily until they are 
told what is wanted—a reference tool, a 
bibliographical tool, or just a finding list. 
Meanwhile the administrators have been 
telling the catalogers that they have failed 
to see the problem in its broad aspects. 
Both are right but neither represents the 
whole truth. It is easy to understand 
what has happened, but to solve the prob- 
lem will take a wiser man than your 
I can, however, pass on a few 
suggestions. Some of the men and women 


speaker. 


who are attracted to cataloging work are 
those who like routine and details and 
fail to realize that cataloging is an art, not 
Funds are limited and 
they are needed for other library purposes, 


an exact science. 


such as book purchases and service to the 
public, and we must face the fact and 
make the best of it, that we cannot do per- 
fect work. The demands made on a cata- 
log vary in different libraries, but if the 
catalog produces a book quickly and accu- 
rately when it is wanted we can in most 
cases forgive its deficiencies in other mat- 
ters. 


CATALOG A FINpDING LIsT 


I suggest that the catalog for a 
research library (and it is in the research 
libraries that our problem is most serious) 
should be primarily a finding list. If 
our public is properly sorted out, the 
limited number of readers who need the 
great mass of material can receive enough 
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aid from the reference assistants to make 
unnecessary, and, all things considered, 
unwise, a more detailed and extensive cata- 
log for the less-used parts of the library 
collections. ‘The more heavily-used parts 
of the research collections and the general 
run of volumes and pamphlets in public 
and college libraries can properly be cata- 
loged somewhat more fully, but if reason- 
able care is taken to avoid unnecessary 
detail the total cost will not be over- 
whelming. 

I might add that the attention that has 
been called to the new catalog code has 
undoubtedly helped to make both the cata- 
loger and administrator aware of the prob- 
lem, and that awareness should go a long 
way toward providing a solution of the 
difficulty. 

Now, to return to Mr. Root, he spoke 
of the need of improving the mechanical 
and routine parts of our work so that we 
could throw more of our energies into the 
task of making our libraries greater forces 
in our communities. (A good deal has 
been accomplished here but much yet re- 
mains to be done.) He spoke of the pos- 
sibilities of the cooperative storage of 
less-used books, such as has been under- 
taken for the first time this past year in 
Boston, and of cooperative buying. I am 
very glad to have this opportunity to bear 
witness to the farsightedness and good 
judgment of Azariah Root and to urge 
all of us to follow his precepts—precepts 
that are perhaps even more important in 
these days of war than at other times. 


Harry MILLer LYDENBERG 


Ten years ago this summer the incom- 
ing President of this Association was 
Harry Miller Lydenberg, then assistant 
director of the New York Public Library. 


I have the good fortune to have had his 
friendship for thirty years, and for twenty- 
four of those years to have been in touch 
with him daily and often many times a 
day, working under his immediate direc- 
tion. I cannot attempt to speak of the 
many things that he tried to teach me but 
I can bear witness to my belief that he was 
and is one of the great librarians of all 
time. And I can speak briefly of one 
of the many fields of his endeavors which 
I think should be remembered in these 
days of stress and strain. 

Mr. Lydenberg realized that a library, 
to be great and to do its work satisfac- 
torily, must not only have a competent 
staff and be efficiently organized but must 
have the books that its patrons need. He 
was the greatest of our builders of book 
collections, and my third point this eve- 
ning is to urge the members of this group, 
as they go about their daily tasks, to re- 
member the importance of keeping up the 
book stock in their libraries. When econ- 
omy is necessary and appropriations are 
being cut, it is easier, of course, to let the 
ax fall on the book appropriations rather 
than on the payroll, but we must remem- 
ber that without books we cannot func- 
tion. This holds true whether we are 
talking of a small school library, a public 
library, a college or university library, or 
a great special library. ‘The smaller and 
poorer the library, in many ways the more 
difficult is the task of book selection. The 
larger and more inclusive it is in one or 
many fields, the more initiative and per- 
sistence the library staff must show to 
acquire the materials needed. ‘The great 
collections did not just grow. They came 
from countless hours of careful and intel- 
ligent work put in by some busy librarian 
or collector. 
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THREE Basic Factors 


In the past few minutes I have spoken 
of three basic factors in library work and 
three great librarians who emphasized 
their importance. I do not mean for a 
moment to indicate that they are the only 
important factors. I do not wish to sug- 
gest that any consideration should draw 
our attention from the realization that, 
as I emphasized at the beginning of my 
talk, our first task is to win the war, and 
nothing else must be allowed to conflict 
with that effort. 


the messages given by the speakers at the 


I can applaud heartily 


preceding General Sessions about the war 
But I have tried to show 
that certain fundamental principles still 


and libraries. 


hold good in time of crisis and that the 
example of the three leaders of the profes- 
sion whom I have mentioned is as valid 
Indeed, if li- 


braries are to do their part now, we must 


now as it has ever been. 


emphasize these things more than we 


have in the past; we must be determined 
to make the best possible use of our in- 
come and to increase the resources of 
our institutions—materials and personnel. 

Since the practice started four years ago 
of the President making an inaugural ad- 
dress at the beginning of his term, it has 
been the custom of that officer to make 
what is called a keynote speech, dealing 
with the matters that he plans to stress 
during the year. Obviously the emphasis 
of my administration must be on the 
library’s contribution to the war effort. 
I cannot tell you all the ways in which 
we can and should contribute, but I am 
sure that we can do a better job, in war as 
in peace, if we continue to build up our 
collections wisely ; if we spend our money 
to the best advantage, not wasting it on 
frills or inefficiency; and, particularly in 
these days when it is difficult to find prop- 
erly qualified assistants to keep our staffs 
up to standard, if we still do all that we 
can to raise that standard. 
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Public Libraries and the War 


RALPH A. BEALS 


The four General Sessions addresses which follow discuss the ways in which 
the war has affected public, school, special, and university libraries. 
Mr. Beals is the assistant librarian of the Public Library of the 
District of Columbia. 


HE AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY, at 

best, is a difficult subject. The six 
thousand-odd institutions swept together 
under this generic term differ so greatly 
in size, scope, organization, and perform- 
ance, that accurate generalizations about 
the group as a whole, even in normal times, 
are all but impossible. Obviously, the role 
that the public library is going to play in 
the present crisis can not be fully known 
for years to come. Meanwhile, however, 
the crisis is upon us. What are we going 
to do about it? 

The exigencies of war have already af- 
fected us materially. We see the tires on 
our trucks and bookmobiles wearing out 
with little likelihood of replacement and 
the machines themselves wearing out with 
no possibility of replacement. “Typewrit- 
ers, office equipment, steel stacks, and many 
of the other furnishings that we had come 
to look upon as indispensable are gone for 
the duration. The price of books is going 
up and deterioration of their physical qual- 
ities, though fortunately not yet general, 
has already set in. Considerable thought 
has been expended in meeting these condi- 
tions. A great deal more is necessary. 
Though we may take pride in the in- 
genuity of our solutions, we are entitled to 
no credit for the solutions themselves. 


They are expected of all public servants 
in wartime as a matter of course. 

Many libraries have contributed directly 
to the war effort in many ways. In the 
public library group particular honor is 
due the Library of Congress, the depart- 
mental libraries, and other official libraries 
for important information supplied at criti- 
cal moments. In public libraries of all 
kinds service flags are filling up with stars 
and trained people are entering the auxil- 
iary service. Many of us at home are 
seeing our resources put to new and novel 
Space has been found for air war- 
dens, chapters of the Red Cross, rationing 
boards, registrars of volunteers, and other 
nontraditional library purposes. Our con- 


ends. 


ference rooms are being turned increas- 
ingly toward the community uses for which 
they were planned. Printed materials on 
subjects growing out of or related to the 
war have been collected and serviced. In 
the first days of the war, before the man- 
uals of O.C.D. were obtainable, librarians 
did yeoman work in marshaling scattered 
publications for their local councils of de- 
dense ; although recent and anticipated ofh- 
cial publications will satisfy much of this 
demand, there is the same opportunity here 
as for municipal reference service in nor- 
mal times—an even greater opportunity, 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND THE WAR 


perhaps, because of the relatively large 
proportions of volunteers in the organiza- 
The movement 
for civilian mobilization presents an un- 
usual opportunity for work with definite 
groups in specific areas such as nutrition 
and child care. 


tion for civilian defense. 


OTHER OPPORTUNITIES 


Other opportunities in the strategic de- 
fense areas have been met variously, often 
dramatically, by librarians in cooperation 
with the educational, industrial, and mili- 
tary authorities. 
that much more attention is being given 
to the collection and dissemination of in- 
formation as such: to the preparation of 
directories and registers, to providing an- 
swers, rather than publications from which 
answers may be obtained, to questions such 
as, where can I learn welding? where is 
my draft board? where can I volunteer 
as a blood donor? who is in charge of 
sugar rationing? what are the latest regu- 
lations touching my business? As the war 
goes on opportunities of this sort are likely 
to become more, rather than less, numer- 
ous, especially if the authorities continue, 
as they have begun, to center information 
services in their local libraries. Also in- 
creasing in number are opportunities for 
interpretations of the printed word in lists, 
book talks, forums, radio programs. Espe- 
cially challenging is the interest in post- 
war planning reported from 
libraries. 


One gets the impression 


several 
Our people accepted war when 
it came, first with bewilderment or resig- 
nation, then with growing confidence and 
determination. They are already talking 
about the peace when it shall come and 
the kind of postwar order that they want. 
Libraries have a contribution to make 
toward refining public opinion on this im- 
portant question. 
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These and related activities have already 
received consideration in the library press. 
Details will be amplified in the forth- 
coming study of Emily Miller Danton 
who will give us the first over-all account 
based on direct observation. Her study 
will offer many helpful reports of ex- 
perience that may be emulated, but until 
every public librarian has thought through 
the program of his own library in terms 
of helpfulness to his own community, an 
important public trust will remain unful- 
filled. 
by Mrs. Danton appears on pages 500-07 
of this issue. ) 


(The first of the series of articles 


FAR-REACHING PROBLEMS 


Along with readjustments to the exi- 
gencies of war and extemporization of 
programs to meet the official and public 
needs of wartime, public libraries are fac- 
ing deeper and even more far-reaching 
problems. A whimsical student of church 
history once compared the second century 
to a tunnel under a great divide: one saw 
the apostolic church enter the tunnel at 
the end of the first century, he said, and 
in the third century one saw the Catholic 
Church emerge in full majesty of power; 
what had happened in the interim no man 
could say for certain. ‘Times like these, 
marked by rapid social change, will all but 
certainly affect the public library. What 
kind or kinds of public library service may 
we reasonably hope to find in the postwar 
world? 

For clues we may turn to our own 
history. Though the early history of the 
public library movement has not been writ- 
ten with the fulness that the importance of 
the subject merits, the motives of the 
founders are unmistakable. Some of them, 
of course, were quite specific: they wished 
to promote educational equality, to keep 
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working men out of saloons, to further the 
spread of science, and so on. In the main 
the founders clearly were interested in 
normative ends: in the improvement of 
men and women and, through them, of 
society. Then at least two things hap- 
pened. First, as is likely to happen in any 
social institution, the techniques evolved 
tended to separate from the original ob- 
jectives and to become ends in themselves: 
we tended to practice classification more 
as a cult than as a key to the contents of 
our libraries. Second, when it was ob- 
served that the early libraries did not 
noticeably diminish drunkenness or fur- 
ther the spread of science, the normative 
ends of the founders, though never wholly 
lost from sight, suffered an eclipse. We 
came to think of libraries as cooperative 
collections of books established by the 
community for those who could not or 
would not buy books for themselves. Not 
always, but often, emphasis shifted from 
the social and cultural values of reading 
to the management of collections of books. 


COLLECTIVE SOURCE OF IDEAS 


Now books manifestly are physical ob- 
jects. Books in libraries require charging, 
slipping, shelving, cleaning, and binding, 
but we do not have books on our shelves 
for such purposes. We stock our books 
for the significance or beauty of what the 
author wrote. Every book has metaphysi- 
cal, as well as physical, properties and so 
has every library. A library may in a sense 
be a cooperative collection of books but it 
is also, and more importantly, a collective 
source of ideas, attitudes, and inspiration 
for the community that it serves. 

We believe that libraries can kindle the 
imagination, nourish the intellect, and sus- 
tain the spirit, but we know that they are 
not doing so at all for a third of the nation 


untouched by library service and but 
meagerly for another third still poorly 
served. Even in the third of the nation 
where large collections of books have been 
formed, we know that public librarians can 
attain their high ideals not alone through 
industry, interest in people, and curiosity 
about books and their makers, but also, and 
perhaps chiefly, through careful attention 
to objectives and strict adherence to their 
pursuit in the light of tested knowledge, 

Three qualities of mind and character 
are especially important if our public ]i- 
brarians are to sustain their historic role 
in the crisis and meet the even greater 
possibilities that the postwar world seems 
likely to offer. 

First, we need the courage, zeal, and 
determination of our own pioneers. The 
meagerness of library history, to which I 
have already alluded, is especially unfor- 
tunate in that the hard work by which 
our present position was won is so often 
underestimated. ‘The third of the nation 
credited with adequate library service got 
it because conditions there were most fav- 
orable. ‘To make library service nation- 
wide, we must exceed, not merely equal, 
our predecessors. ‘The foundations of even 
our oldest libraries are not permanently 
secure, for the laws under which libraries 
have been organized are inadequate and 
each new appropriating body must be con- 
vinced anew of the worth of our enter- 
prise. We need giants in these days, too, 
and if they do not arise, lesser men and 
women, all of us, must do what we can to 
take their place. 


IMAGINATIVE RESOURCEFULNESS 


Second, we need the imaginative re- 
sourcefulness of men like Cutter and Dana 
and Billings and Brett. We can now 
afford to neglect some of their inventions 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND THE WAR 


but we can never afford to neglect their 
example of adventurous inventiveness. All 
social institutions, the public library being 
no exception, seem to move from a period 
of convention through a period of fluidity 
to another period of new but different 
conventions. “The war already has pre- 
cipitated an era in which change is neces- 
sary not merely for the sake of change but 
to relate old purposes to new times and 
new conditions. No public library is too 
small to lend a hand, no library so great 
or powerful as to stand above the need. 

Third, we need to strengthen the theo- 
retical foundations of librarianship with 
solid research. More of this research, I 
am convinced, should be centered in and 
should be conducted by libraries; the in- 
cipient movement in this direction should 
wax to at least the strength of the research 
departments maintained by the public 
schools. Other research, as in the past, 
can probably best be conducted in our uni- 
versities. 

I am well aware that what I have been 
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saying is “old stuff” to all of you. The 
responsibilities of this hour are too grave 
for private prophesies, and I have delib- 
erately chosen to emphasize views that I 
have found uppermost in the minds of 
librarians with whom I have been in touch 
in recent months. We may not agree that 
the most appropriate means to reach our 
goal are sound research, free experimenta- 
tion, and forthright courage, but the end 
of our endeavor is not in doubt. We be- 
lieve that public library service for all the 
people, now and after the peace to come, 
is a fundamental need of democratic so- 
ciety. A library can be a pleasant avenue 
to re-creation of body and spirit; a library 
can be the equalizer of opportunity, a 
rung in the ladder of vocational advance- 
ment; a library can lead to an under- 
standing of one’s own personality and re- 
lations to others in family, community, and 
state; a library can reveal the wonder of 
the universe and the epic record of man’s 
achievement. In short, a library can build 
hopes, sustain aspirations, fulfill dreams. 
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School Libraries and the War 


HOMER W. ANDERSON 


The address of the superintendent of instruction of the St. Louis Public 
Schools and president of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators was read at the Second General Session of the Milwaukee 


Conference on June 23. 


E ARE DEALING in this convention 
\ \ with the most potent weapons in the 
world. There is nothing secret about 
them. ‘They are not new or untried. 
They are powerful because the dictators 
have never been able to devise a defense 
against them. Ideas are the only weapon 
which neither boundaries nor barricades 
nor guns can stop, and in history’s long 
perspective they have proved to be the 
world’s most effective weapons. 

Books contain ideas and so they are the 
tools of democracy in both peace and war. 
In America, where even the poorest child 
in our public schools has access to good 
books, we sometimes forget the importance 
of books and their relation to our democ- 
racy. For it is an obvious truism that 
books are inseparably linked with educa- 
tion and education with democracy. 

It is H. G. Wells who puts into the 
mouth of one of his characters in Men 
Like Gods the statement, “Remember your 
education is your government.” It is in 
this practical realization that education is 
a collective function and not a private af- 
fair, that lies the distinction between the 
modern democracy and the governments of 
the past. The modern citizen of a democ- 
Before he 
Be- 


racy must first be informed. 
can vote he must hear the evidence. 


fore he can decide he must know. 

It is not by setting up the polling place 
but by making knowledge universally 
available that the way is opened from 
servitude and confusion to that willingly 
cooperative state which is the modern ideal. 
Until a man has knowledge, a vote is a 
dangerous thing for him to possess. The 
ideal community toward which we move 
is not simply a community of knowledge 
and will, it is a community of knowledge 
and will replacing a community of faith 
and obedience. 

Whether we like it or not, the American 
people have come to the place where they 
must accept their responsibility of world 
leadership. In this new world our an- 
cestors pioneered in the making of a new 
way of life, a way of peace and decency 
and opportunity which we call Ameri- 
canism. 

Our generation and the generation now 
in our schools must pioneer again in the 
same spirit and with the same courage of 
our forefathers to teach other peoples the 
principles of freedom and democracy which 
are inherent in the American way of life. 

To do this we must first understand 
clearly ourselves what Americanism is and 
how it has been achieved. This brings me 
to the theme of my discussion today. For 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND THE WAR 


where but in the classrooms of America 
will the future citizens of this nation learn 
the tenets of a democratic government and 
the responsibilities of its citizens? And the 
school library, which is one of the key- 
stones of modern teaching, must supply 
that classroom with the best teaching mate- 
rials available. 

It is no reflection upon school librarians, 
or upon school systems, to suggest that 
many school libraries have not kept pace 
with the times. In the cruel awakening 
after Pearl Harbor, we as a nation dis- 
covered that we had been living in a false 
paradise of our own wishful thinking. 

After we sent American soldiers to 
France in the last war to make the world 
safe for democracy, we settled back in the 
secure conviction that democracy and peace 
had been achieved and we could withdraw 
into our own New World shell and enjoy 
the way of life we had so painstakingly 
created. 

We ignored what was happening in 
Europe. We knew that a man named Hit- 
ler was building a vast war machine with 
air power and panzer units as its spear- 
head, but even as late as last fall there 
were many Americans who insisted that 
this was not our war and we could, if we 
willed it, remain isolated from it. 


PEARL HARBORS IN EDUCATION 


There can be Pearl Harbors in educa- 
tion, too, if we are not on the alert. We 
must keep a constant guard against such 
enemies as ignorance, complacency, and 
smugness. One of the first lines of defense 
against these enemies is the school library. 
School libraries are the commando squad- 
rons. It is the duty of school librarians 
to keep abreast with modern educational 
methods. ‘They must be alert to all new 
trends in education in order that they may 
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bring these new developments to the at- 
tention of teachers, principals, and parents. 
Librarians can win a major victory against 
cultural enemies if they can keep teachers 
from allowing themselves to get in the rut. 

Hindsight is, of course, better than fore- 
sight, but perhaps one illustration will 
show what I mean by the suggestion our 
school libraries, like the nation, did not 
keep step with the times. This country, 
for the last decade, has stressed the “good 
neighbor” policy and hemispheric solidarity 
in our relations with Central and South 
America. It should have been obvious to 
all of us that it is important for the Amer- 
ican people to know more about our Latin 
American neighbors. We should under- 
stand their culture and history and lan- 
guages as well as their trade opportunities. 
Yet how many school libraries, even now, 
can offer students only travel type books 
about these Latin American countries? A 
true analysis of the economic and social 
systems with realistic photographic illustra- 
tions is too often not available. 


HEMISPHERIC SOLIDARITY 


This instance also illustrates how school 
libraries can be of service in preparing 
students for intelligent participation in 
America’s role of leadership. Books 
should be made available on the various 
phases of hemispheric solidarity: the geo- 
graphic, economic, and social relationships 
of this nation with Latin America. Special 
bibliographies can guide both students and 
teachers in such studies and they should 
be supplemented whenever possible by 
audio and visual aids. The United States 
Office of Education has helped school li- 
braries stimulate interest in Latin America 
through its specially prepared bibliogra- 
phies and its excellent exhibits on South 
America, which are available upon request. 
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working men out of saloons, to further the 
spread of science, and so on. In the main 


the founders clearly were interested in 


normative ends: in the improvement of 
men and women and, through them, of 
Then 


society. at least two things hap 


pened. First, as is likely to happen in any 
social institution, the techniques evolved 
tended to separate from the original ob- 
jectives and to become ends in themselves: 
we tended to practice classification more 
as a cult than as a key to the contents of 
Second, when it was ob- 
served that the early libraries did not 
noticeably diminish drunkenness or fur- 


our libraries. 


ther the spread of science, the normative 
ends of the founders, though never wholly 
We 
came to think of libraries as cooperative 
collections of books established by the 


lost from sight, suffered an eclipse. 


community for those who could not or 
would not buy books for themselves. Not 
always, but often, emphasis shifted from 
the social and cultural values of reading 
to the management of collections of books. 


COLLECTIVE SOURCE OF IDEAS 


Now books manifestly are physical ob- 
jects. Books in libraries require charging, 
slipping, shelving, cleaning, and binding, 
but we do not have books on our shelves 
We stock our books 
for the significance or beauty of what the 


for such purposes. 
author wrote. Every book has metaphysi- 
cal, as well as physical, properties and so 
has every library. A library may in a sense 
be a cooperative collection of books but it 
is also, and more importantly, a collective 
source of ideas, attitudes, and inspiration 
for the community that it serves. 

We believe that libraries can kindle the 
imagination, nourish the intellect, and sus- 
tain the spirit, but we know that they are 
not doing so at all for a third of the nation 


INNO 
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untouched by library service and by 
meagerly tor another third still pogs 


served. Even in the third of the Natiog 
where large collections of books have bee: 
tormed, we know that public librarians op 
attain their high ideals not alone through 
industry, interest in people, and curiosip 
about books and their makers, but also, and 
perhaps chiefly, through careful attentigg 
to objectives and strict adherence to they 
pursuit in the light of tested knowledg, 

Three qualities of mind and characte 
are especially important if our public 
brarians are to sustain their historic rok 
in the crisis and meet the even greater 
possibilities that the postwar world seems 
likely to offer. 

First, we need the courage, zeal, and 
determination of our own pioneers. The 
meagerness of library history, to which ] 
have already alluded, is especially unfor. 
tunate in that the hard work by whic 
our present position was won is so often 
The third of the nation 
credited with adequate library service got 


underestimated. 


it because conditions there were most fay- 
orable. To make library service nation 
wide, we must exceed, not merely equal, 
our predecessors. The foundations of even 
our oldest libraries are not permanently 
secure, for the laws under which libraries 
have been organized are inadequate and 
each new appropriating body must be con- 
vinced anew of the worth of our enter- 
prise. We need giants in these days, too, 
and if they do not arise, lesser men and 


women, all of us, must do what we can to 





take their place. 


IMAGINATIVE RESOURCEFULNESS 


Second, we need the imaginative re 


sourcefulness of men like Cutter and Dana 
and Billings and Brett. 
afford to neglect some of their inventions 
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but we can never afford to neglect their 
example of adventurous inventiveness. All 
social institutions, the public library being 
no exception, seem to move from a period 
of convention through a period of fluidity 
to another period of new but different 
conventions. ‘The war already has pre- 
cipitated an era in which change is neces- 
sary not merely for the sake of change but 
to relate old purposes to new times and 
new conditions. No public library is too 
small to lend a hand, no library so great 
or powerful as to stand above the need. 
Third, we need to strengthen the theo- 
retical foundations of librarianship with 
solid research. More of this research, I 
am convinced, should be centered in and 
should be conducted by libraries; the in- 
cipient movement in this direction should 
wax to at least the strength of the research 
departments the public 
schools. Other research, as in the past, 
can probably best be conducted in our uni- 


maintained by 


versities. 
I am well aware that what I have been 
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The 
responsibilities of this hour are too grave 
for private prophesies, and I have delib- 
erately chosen to emphasize views that | 


saying is “old stuff” to all of you. 


have found uppermost in the minds of 
librarians with whom I have been in touch 
in recent months. We may not agree that 
the most appropriate means to reach our 
goal are sound research, free experimenta- 
tion, and forthright courage, but the end 
of our endeavor is not in doubt. We be- 
lieve that public library service for all the 
people, now and after the peace to come, 
is a fundamental need of democratic so- 
ciety. A library can be a pleasant avenue 
to re-creation of body and spirit; a library 
can be the equalizer of opportunity, a 
rung in the ladder of vocational advance- 
ment; a library can lead to an under- 
standing of one’s own personality and re- 
lations to others in family, community, and 
state; a library can reveal the wonder of 
the universe and the epic record of man’s 
achievement. In short, a library can build 
hopes, sustain aspirations, fulfill dreams. 
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School Libraries and the War 


HOMER W. 


ANDERSON 


The address of the superintendent of instruction of the St. Louis Public 
Schools and president of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators was read at the Second General Session of the Milwaukee 


Conference on June 23. 


W: ARE DEALING in this convention 
with the most potent weapons in the 


world. There is nothing secret about 


them. ‘They are not new or untried. 
They are powerful because the dictators 
have never been able to devise a defense 
against them. Ideas are the only weapon 
which neither boundaries nor barricades 
nor guns can stop, and in history’s long 
perspective they have proved to be the 
world’s most effective weapons. 

Books contain ideas and so they are the 
tools of democracy in both peace and war. 
In America, where even the poorest child 
in our public schools has access to good 
books, we sometimes forget the importance 
of books and their relation to our democ- 
racy. For it is an obvious truism that 
books are inseparably linked with educa- 
tion and education with democracy. 

It is H. G. Wells who puts into the 
mouth of one of his characters in Men 
Like Gods the statement, “Remember your 
It is in 
this practical realization that education is 


education is your government.” 


a collective function and not a private af- 
fair, that lies the distinction between the 
modern democracy and the governments of 
the past. The modern citizen of a democ- 


Before he 
Be- 


racy must first be informed. 
can vote he must hear the evidence. 
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fore he can decide he must know. 

It is not by setting up the polling plac 
but by knowledge universally 
available that the way is opened from 
servitude and confusion to that willing 
cooperative state which is the modern ideal, 
Until a man has knowledge, a vote is; 
dangerous thing for him to possess. The 
ideal community toward which we move 
is not simply a community of knowledge 
and will, it is a community of knowledge 
and will replacing a community of faith 
and obedience. 


making 


Whether we like it or not, the American 
people have come to the place where they 
must accept their responsibility of world 
leadership. In this new world our a 
cestors pioneered in the making of a new 
way of life, a way of peace and decency 
and opportunity which we call Amer- 
canism. 

Our generation and the generation now 
in our schools must pioneer again in the 
same spirit and with the same courage of 
our forefathers to teach other peoples the 
principles of freedom and democracy which 
are inherent in the American way of life. 

To do this we must first understand 
clearly ourselves what Americanism is and 
This brings me 
to the theme of my discussion today. For 


how it has been achieved. 
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ghere but in the classrooms of America 
gill the future citizens of this nation learn 
the tenets of a democratic government and 
he responsibilities of its citizens? And the 
ghool library, which is one of the key- 
tones of modern teaching, must supply 
hat classroom with the best teaching mate- 
dals available. 

It is no reflection upon school librarians, 
upon school systems, to suggest that 
nany school libraries have not kept pace 
gith the times. In the cruel awakening 
#ter Pearl Harbor, we as a nation dis- 
overed that we had been living in a false 
mradise of our own wishful thinking. 

After we sent American soldiers to 
France in the last war to make the world 
afe for democracy, we settled back in the 
gcure conviction that democracy and peace 
iad been achieved and we could withdraw 
into our own New World shell and enjoy 
the way of life we had so painstakingly 
created. 

We ignored what was happening in 
Europe. We knew that a man named Hit- 
lr was building a vast war machine with 
air power and panzer units as its spear- 
head, but even as late as last fall there 
were many Americans who insisted that 
this was not our war and we could, if we 


willed it, remain isolated from it. 


PEARL Harsors IN EDUCATION 


There can be Pearl Harbors in educa- 
tion, too, if we are not on the alert. We 
must keep a constant guard against such 
memies as ignorance, complacency, and 
mugness. One of the first lines of defense 
wainst these enemies is the school library. 
School libraries are the commando squad- 
tons. It is the duty of school librarians 
to keep abreast with modern educational 
methods. ‘They must be alert to all new 
trends in education in order that they may 
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bring these new developments to the at- 
tention of teachers, principals, and parents. 
Librarians can win a major victory against 
cultural enemies if they can keep teachers 
from allowing themselves to get in the rut. 

Hindsight is, of course, better than fore- 
sight, but perhaps one illustration will 
show what I mean by the suggestion our 
school libraries, like the nation, did not 
keep step with the times. This country, 
for the last decade, has stressed the “good 
neighbor” policy and hemispheric solidarity 
in our relations with Central and South 
America. It should have been obvious to 
all of us that it is important for the Amer- 
ican people to know more about our Latin 
American neighbors. We should under- 
stand their culture and history and lan- 
guages as well as their trade opportunities. 
Yet how many school libraries, even now, 
can offer students only travel type books 
about these Latin American countries? A 
true analysis of the economic and social 
systems with realistic photographic illustra- 
tions is too often not available. 


HEMISPHERIC SOLIDARITY 


This instance also illustrates how school 
libraries can be of service in preparing 
students for intelligent participation in 
America’s role of leadership. Books 
should be made available on the various 
phases of hemispheric solidarity: the geo- 
graphic, economic, and social relationships 
of this nation with Latin America. Special 
bibliographies can guide both students and 
teachers in such studies and they should 
be supplemented whenever possible by 
audio and visual aids. The United States 
Office of Education has helped school li- 
braries stimulate interest in Latin America 
through its specially prepared bibliogra- 
phies and its excellent exhibits on South 
America, which are available upon request. 
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It is interesting to note the importance 
placed upon books and the ideas they repre- 
sent in England since the war started. 
Writing in Publishers’ Weekly recently, 
Stanley Unwin, one of Britain’s well- 
known publishers, makes this significant 
statement: 


To those who might be inclined to assert 
that books are of primary importance in 
peace but are less important in wartime, 
I would commend Lord Elton’s recent state- 
ment (debate of October 23, 1941, House 
of Lords): “In this grim struggle we are 
not going to come through in the last resort 
merely because we have tanks and aero- 
planes; we are going to come through be- 
cause we have courage and ideas and faith 
and intelligence; and for all these we need 
books. Books are, in fact, weapons of war.” 


It has taken the war to open our eyes 
to many other fields in which school li- 
After 
we had gloried in the exploits of Captain 
Kelly, Lieutenant Commander O’Hare, 
and Doolittle, 
thought that we knew a great deal about 
the advance of aviation. 


braries must be brought up to date. 


Brigadier General we 
But recently the 
regional conference on “Education for the 
Air Age” held in St. Louis opened our 
eyes to the breathtaking role the airplane 
will play in our lives in the future. 
During this conference Gill Robb Wil- 
son, president of the National Aeronautics 
Association, pointed out that in a very 
few years the richest areas of the world 
will be available for settlement because 
economical means of air transportation will 
He predicted an airplane 
will be built in the future with a dozen 


be provided. 


glider trailers attached to serve as aerial 
Conestoga wagons of a new pioneering era. 
Mr. Wilson envisioned the redistribution 
of the world’s population on these vast 
cargo-bearing wings. ““There will be such 


a movement of humanity over the surface 
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of the world as has never been known 


before,” he said. “Southern Rhodesia has 
climate, fertility of soil, and minerals tha 
will attract these flying settlers. South 
America Our 


aerial Conestoga wagons will transport 


has similar attractions. 
settlers to such places at a moderate cost.” 

The plain fact is that the American 
people, for all our fine commercial airlines, 
our airports, and our military air forces 
have not been and are not yet air-minded, 
And the reason is that we have neglected 
to do what the Axis powers have been do 
ing for a number of years. They began 
If we 


are to give America its wings, we too must 


teaching aviation in the schools. 
start in the schools. 


IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 

Again the school library must take in- 
ventory to determine if it is in step with 
the times. It must meet its problems 
the 
analyze their problems in order to build 
curricula adapted to the needs of youth. 
These needs change with the times and 


realistically, just as schools must 


each year the objectives of education be- 
come more far-reaching. ‘Today, more 
than ever before, educators realize the im- 
portance of personal adjustment of the 
individual. Vocational success, it is 
pointed out, depends upon personality and 
ability to get along with other people. 
Your 


books to aid pupils in 


libraries should have well-chosen 
developing satis- 
factory personal relationships, thus insur- 
ing social usefulness and personal happi- 
ness. 

Schools face definite challenges in the 
field of vocational education, not merely 
in preparing boys and girls for a trade but 
in giving every student general education 
in home maintenance, automobile opera- 
and and consumer education. 


tion care, 
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The library which provides good books on 
machinery, electricity, and chemistry will 
enjoy increasing usefulness. 

No doubt, you who have charge of the 
libraries all over the land notice increased 
demands for up-to-date guidance material. 
This means librarians must select from a 
yast number of books recently published 
the best vocational information, the out- 
standing books on problems in conduct, 
choice of colleges, personality, and citizen- 
ship. An adequate guidance program in 
the schools today includes social, civic, 
health, and recreational guidance, as well 
as helping students to prepare for a voca- 
tion and to find a job. 

If the schools turn to one agency more 
than any other in helping the youth of this 
country make better use of their leisure 
time, it is the libraries. For a long time 
we have been conscious of the fact that of 
all ages of life, youth is the time when 
energy, idealism, and interest in other 
people can be captured most readily for 
constructive purposes. Recognizing this, 
it is easy to see the importance of providing 
adequate facilities through which youth 
may best use their leisure. “Teachers have 
faced this problem, worked on it for years, 
and yet a recent study’ reveals many pu- 
pils do not read books and magazines in 
their leisure time. Among those who do 
read, the study points out, most pupils 
confine their reading to fiction and much 
of this inferior fiction. ‘The reading pro- 
gram of the schools is not successful unless 
it gives pupils an appreciation for good 
literature. Apparently high school reading 
has not encouraged many of them to read 
for information. ‘This is a serious charge 
and one which librarians and curriculum 
experts must face together. 





Eckert, Ruth Elizabeth and Marshall, Thomas O. 
When Youth Leave School. New York, McGraw-Hill, 


1938. 


Nation Is HeaLttH Conscious 

The nation has become health conscious. 
Daily papers present articles on vitamins 
and other food essentials. The public 
schools can capitalize on this national 
awakening by giving all students a prac- 
tical understanding of the basic facts con- 
cerning health and disease, the protection 
of their own health, and the desire to work 
for the improvement of the health of the 
community. 

The school librarian has always been a 
specialist in many fields, but the tremen- 
dous strides in offering students more gen- 
eral education have placed on her even 
heavier responsibilities. In addition to 
furnishing materials necessary in meeting 
new problems, the school librarian is called 
upon to help the school to keep abreast of 
current events and trends; she is often 
asked to aid in the selection of visual aids 
and other instructional materials which 
vitalize all teaching and to assist curricu- 
lum committees in the evaluation of the 
curriculums. 

Unfortunately the aviation books of 
even a year or so ago are out of date today 
and the books which will help our children 
become air-minded are probably not even 
written yet. It will be one of the problems 
of the school librarian to keep the school’s 
aviation section of the library up to date. 

The airplane will bring many other 
changes into our everyday lives. Distances 
are now measured by minutes instead of 
miles and the world is being forced to 
revise all its concepts of geography and 
distances. It would take a brave and even 
foolhardy prophet to forecast the changes 
which will come in the postwar period but 
certainly the pioneers of the future will 
travel by air and they will need knowledge 
of a great many fields about which little is 
found in the school libraries of today. 
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‘The war has given us added respect for 


science and created many new demands 


for technical knowledge. I do not need 
to tell you of the role the schools are play- 
ing in training workers for war industries 
and in pioneering in new types of voca- 
tional training. 


CONSULT OUTSIDE SPECIALISTS 


There was a time when some school 
librarians felt it was an admission of their 
own shortcomings to have to consult out- 


siders on the selection of books for their 


library shelves. With the need for ac- 
curate presentations of a vast world of 
information, the school librarian today 


must call on all available specialists to aid 
her in the selection of the best book, the 
most accurate book, to place in the hands 
of the youth of today. After the war, 
many books of a propagandic nature will 
be published. Some of these will include 


propaganda of a constructive nature. 
Other books will be colored by the opinions 
of certain pressure groups, aimed to spread 
the selfish gospel of a small number of 
The 


best 


persons who are not socially minded. 
the 
minds in her community, the specialists in 


school librarian must consult 
her school system, to help her fill the li- 
brary shelves with books written by au- 
thorities who present their material ac- 
curately, wisely, and clearly. 

To keep our libraries up to date we must 
keep informed ourselves of what is hap- 
pening in the laboratories and factories in 
the world outside. The shortages of es- 
sential war materials have stimulated an 
interest in this country in synthetic prod- 
ucts which will continue after the war. 
Synthetic rubber, plastic automobiles made 
from farm products, wool from redwood 
trees and peanuts—these are but a few 


random indications of what has come out 
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of the laboratories of industry in recep 
months. 

These are but a few of the fields i 
which our school libraries must provi® 
the teaching aids for the world we fag 
today and the uncertain world our childrey 
face when 
battlefields. 


braries to meet these new needs we mug 


grass again grows over th 


But in revitalizing our k 


not forget the importance of emphasizing 
the books which give us the perspective of 
history, the tolerance which comes with 
understanding another’s problems and be 
liefs, and the books which through th 
years have taught respect for this natiog 
and the democratic ideals for which ¢ 
stands. We shall need these things mor 
than ever when we come to win the peace 
that follows this war. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES MAy CONTRIBUTE 


There are many ways in which schod 
libraries may contribute to the preparation 
of our youth to meet the perplexing prob 
lems of the future. For it is the youth 
of our schools today, the citizens of te 
morrow, who will have to solve many post 
war problems. Perhaps the most signif 
cant of these will be the great task of find 
We 


had not solved the unemployment problem 


ing jobs for all potential workers. 
before the war began. It will be increas 
ingly complex in the postwar economé 
readjustment. Before the war is over our 
country probably will have an army ot 
six or seven million men plus approx 
mately twenty-three million workers in 
war industries. These men will need re 
training and replacement for the industries 
of a nation at peace. 

In the postwar readjustment this cout 
try must determine what to do with the 

we have 
Who is to 


new manufacturing capacity 


created for the war effort. 
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own and operate these huge industrial war 
plants? How are we to maintain an 
snnual national income of one hundred 
billion dollars, as we must do to prevent 
snother depression ? 

The war has caused a tremendous shift 
in population. St. Louis, for example, is 
stimated to have more than seventy thou- 
and more workers, which with their fami- 
lies have created not only the problem of 
providing them with schools, utilities, and 
housing, but also has brought to St. Louis 
a tremendous problem of providing em- 
ployment in the postwar period. 

Many scientific and industrial changes 
will be inevitable after the war. Schools 
and libraries must keep alert to the devel- 
opment of new industries such as plastics 
and the expansion of aviation and must 
constantly change the curriculum <¢o pre- 
gare students for postwar industrial con- 
ditions. 

After the war social and economic 
changes are inevitable. To meet these 
readjustments, we must train our students 
tolive in the changed world to come. We 
must give students a wide background of 
unbiased information to enable them to 
adapt their thinking to a new economic 
system with its high taxes for years to 
come, with the largest national debt the 
country has ever faced, with probably an 
unprecedented demand for public works, 
and an increasing amount of governmental 
supervision of business. 


PosTWAR RESPONSIBILITY 


With these national problems, the youth 
of today will be required to share in the 
lution of international problems. They 
must be educated to a more adequate and 
realistic knowledge of world affairs if they 


wn 


are able to accept any postwar responsi- 
bility in deciding how the United States 
can best cooperate in the economic and so- 
cial adjustment of a war-torn world. 
These suggestions recognize the postwar 
problems which this country must be pre- 
pared to solve. They emphasize the vital 
role of the public schools both in postwar 
planning and in developing leadership 
needed in the critical postwar period. We 
must begin now to plan for the future. It 
will be too late if we wait until peace 


comes. 
Vita. Rote or EDUCATION 


The Vice President of this country de- 
livered a statesmanlike address recently in 
New York which history may some day 
recognize as one of the historic landmarks 
of our generation. In that address he 
pointed out if we are to achieve a just and 
enduring peace based upon the Four Free- 
doms we must recognize the vital role of 
education. “Men and women,” he said, 
“cannot be really free until they have 
plenty to eat and time and ability to read 
and think and talk things over. Down 
the years the people of the United States 
have moved steadily forward in the prac- 
tice of democracy. Through universal 
education they can now read and write 
and form opinions of their own. They 
have learned, and are still learning, the 
art of production, that is how to make a 
living. ‘They have learned, and are still 
learning, the art of self-government.” 

Our task is now to help prepare the 
youth of this nation to meet this challenge 
of a better world—to aid them to acquire 
the knowledge that will enable them to 
face the future unafraid. This is the high 
task to which we must dedicate ourselves. 
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Specialized Libraries and the War 


LAWRENCE W. BASS 


The director of the New England Industrial Research Foundation, 
Boston, gave his address at the Third General Session of the 


Milwaukee Conference, June 25. 


E ARE ENGAGED in a conflict of 
\ \ men, raw materials, and production. 
We 
forces all our human, natural, and indus- 
trial 


must marshal behind our armed 


resources. ‘This coordinated effort 
demands technical information on a scale 
never before attempted. Here is a job for 
the librarian, who commands a veritable 
arsenal of facts which can do much to 
help win the war. 

The new demands upon the library 
differ in degree rather than in kind from 
those of normal times. ‘The same types 


of services and facilities must be made 
available still more effectively in the emer- 
gency. It therefore is pertinent to study 
broadly the needs of the research worker 
to see in what ways the librarian can im- 
prove existing policies and procedures. 
Because of the sweeping changes that 
must be made in our affairs and under- 
takings, correlated information from many 
fields will often be needed as a basis for a 
single important decision. A greater re- 
sponsibility will rest upon technical ad- 
visers and, therefore, upon the libraries 
on which they must rely. For example, 
a question relating to a new research de- 
velopment will often require analysis 
from the points of view of raw materials, 
manufacturing and transportation facili- 


ties, labor supply, public health and morale, 
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legal aspects, etc., far beyond the scope of 
the available specialized collection. Tp 
meet such a situation, interlibrary coopers 
tion to still greater degree will be essential, 
The emphasis in this discussion will be 
on the literature of the natural science 
and engineering. ‘The same general prob 
lems exist, however, in collections devoted 
to the social sciences, business, medicine, or 
law. The comments will naturally re 
flect personal idiosyncrasies and experi- 
ence but they are offered in a spirit of 
wholehearted respect for the accomplish- 
ments and difficulties of the librarian. 


THE RESEARCH 
WoRKER ON THE LIBRARY 


DEPENDENCE OF 


An effective research program must be 
guided by a solid background in the rele- 
vant technical literature. Unprofitable 
duplication of effort is avoided through 
Most in- 


vestigators can from their own experi 


familiarity with previous work. 


ences cite numerous examples of time and 
money saved by thorough library study. 
The literature search should be of broader 
scope than the immediate subject to avoid 
the danger of hackneyed conclusions. 

In the realms of the natural sciences 
and engineering, library facilities and 
laboratory facilities are complementary e 
research. The con- 


sentials for good 
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gientious investigator is never able to cover 
to his own satisfaction the literature in his 
feld, no matter how limited it may be. 
Almost without exception he has need not 
only for more elaborate research equip- 
ment but also for additional books and 
journals, notwithstanding the preceding 
statement that he cannot exhaustively di- 
gest the material already available to him. 
The effectiveness of his work is greatly 
increased by adequate appropriations for 
library and laboratory facilities, a con- 
clusion that is often overlooked in budgets 
which place major emphasis on manpower 
to the neglect of other expense items. 

It has been estimated recently’ that, on 
the average, a research project culminating 
ina published report in one of the recog- 
nized chemical journals in this country 
represents an investment in basic science 
in the neighborhood of $2500. Hence, 
when an investigator conducts even a rela- 
tively brief literature search he feasts at a 
table of knowledge whose value mounts 
into the hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
He himself may but nibble at certain 
choice morsels whose intangible calories 
and vitamins are necessary to his techni- 
cal nourishment. But when his benefit 
from the library is multiplied by the re- 
curring uses of published scientific knowl- 
edge it is plain that the total value to the 
research world of our specialized collec- 


tions approaches astronomical figures. 


Errective Use oF LisRArigEs 
At the conclusion of a research project 
it is instructive to estimate occasionally 
the fraction of the time expended which 
would be required for repetition of the 
essential steps or, in other words, to meas- 


ure the efficiency of the investigational 
*Bass, Lawrence W. “Pure Research as an Aid 


to Industrial Progress.” Chem Industries 47:18, 
July 1940 


plan and procedure. ‘The amount of un- 
productive effort will usually be found to 
be unexpectedly high. Losses in basic 
efficiency fall into two general classes: 
(a) Those that would have been avoided 
by more thorough knowledge of or inter- 
pretation of the literature; (b) Those 
that were unpredictable on the basis of 
Offhand, one 
would expect that instances of the first 


existing information. 


type were relatively uncommon. Persons 
with experience in reviewing manuscripts 
submitted for publication, however, can 
testify to the frequent occurrence of over- 
lapping material even in final reports pre- 
sumed to be pruned free of nonessentials. 
In the wartime emergency the necessity 
for maximum efficiency in technical work 
warrants special efforts to eliminate steps 
that do not contribute directly to the ulti- 
mate solution of a problem. 

The importance of physical availability 
of reference literature should be men- 
tioned. Reasonable expenditures for se- 
lected collections in private offices or 
laboratories or in departmental suites or 
buildings are as justifiable on the basis of 
relationship between cost and efficiency of 
the work as are the sums spent on other 
forms of research facilities. The items 
are often entered in a union catalog and 
may duplicate volumes in the general col- 
lection. For the same reasons, the pur- 
chase of two or more copies of current 
journals is warranted to ensure circulation 
in a reasonable length of time from receipt. 

There is a great need for foreign publi- 
cations that have appeared since the out- 
break of the war, particularly in enemy 
countries. The efforts being made by lead- 
ing librarians to obtain and share such 
material are deserving of active support. 
In spite of the strict censorship that un- 


doubtedly has been exercised on published 
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technical information, the journals and 
monographs are of great value to us as 
newcomers to the strained conditions of 


wartime technology and economy. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF TECHNICAL 
LITERATURE 
Until a few decades ago research work 
could be conducted effectively with much 
Published 
information was scanty and the danger of 
duplicating the projects of others was in- 
considerable because of the vast regions 


less reliance on the library. 


Then, too, 
the literature was imperfect, since system- 


of science still unexplored. 


atic scientific terminology and elaborate 
theoretical foundations had not been high- 
ly developed. 

With the growth in volume and im- 
portance of research reports and compila- 
tions the need has become progressively 
greater for oriented bibliographic studies 
as a prelude to. investigational programs. 
New borderline domains have been charted 
which eventually have taken their places 
as independent disciplines, a development 
that is continuing at enhanced rate today. 
This rapid increase not only in volume but 
also in complexity of the literature has 
posed severe complications in the organiza- 
tion of collections, and library science has 
resourcefully met these problems. The 
many-faceted character of wartime changes 
has enhanced the difficulty by making nec- 
essary the coordination of information 
from a number of different fields. 

Original contributions in technical peri- 
odicals or bulletins are, from the point of 
view of the research worker, the primary 
literature. The classification and catalog- 
ing of this material has necessarily become 
the function of the abstract journal rather 
than of the library. The inherent slow- 
ness of abstracting procedures, with due 
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respect to their continual improvement, js 
a detriment to the most effective use of 
this firsthand information. ‘The situation 
has encouraged some organizations to yp. 
dertake scanning services or internal ab 
stracting programs. The need for stil] 


greater progress in the utilization of 
newly-published data constitutes a chal- 


lenge to the librarian. 


SECONDARY LITERATURE 


Monographs and other reference works 
or compilations, because of their character 
as fragmentary reviews and because of 
their lack of freshness, may be considered 
as secondary literature in relation to re 
search. It is true, of course, that they 
serve as an invaluable starting point for 
searches in the primary literature and that 
they provide a foundation of knowledge 
for the investigator who is entering a new 
technical sector. This relationship be 
tween the original publications and de. 
rived material is not completely recognized 
in many special libraries, in part because 
of established library procedures and in 
part because means of solving the problems 
have not been worked out. In support of 
this opinion it is submitted that the catalog 
is often much more detailed than is neces 
sary for most research purposes, while the 
treatment of the periodical literature is 
usually limited to checking receipts, scan- 
ning, and shelving. 

The volume of ephemeral literature, 
which has always represented a compli- 
cated problem for the librarian, has greatly 
Such 


assumes If 


increased during the emergency. 
material, if authoritative, 
creased importance because of its up-to 
dateness but under rapidly changing 
conditions it is likely to become obsolescent 


Much of it, 


moreover, suffers from lack of competent 


or obsolete without warning. 
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editorial scrutiny. Further handicaps to 
ts use are the lack of indexing and the 
difficulty of classification. 

All fields of technical literature would 
benefit from more attention to reviews and 
bibliographies. 
the research worker is overwhelmed by the 
It is 
understood, of course, that the reviews 


Even in a limited sector 
yolume of reading he should do. 


should be prepared by competent persons 
and that the bibliographies should be criti- 
cal, not undigested. Librarians should not 
falter in the encouragement they have been 
giving to such important aids to the use 
of the primary research material. 


The 


opinion of the writer, is best qualified to 


individual investigator, in the 
handle the literature for his requirements. 
Efforts on the part of librarians to follow 
entire fields for numerous specialists are 
The 


trend toward the employment of bibliogra- 


likely to be relatively ineffective. 


phers is to be encouraged, but for maxi- 
mum success they should be qualified in the 
technical fields concerned and they should 
be intimately acquainted with the projects 
they are serving. ‘This type of work offers 
good opportunities for technically trained 
people who enter the library profession. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS OF THE 
LIBRARY 


Library executives must recognize that 
their training and professional experience 
emphasize details. 
conscious effort to obtain a broad perspec- 


Hence they must exert 


tive of the functions of their collections 
and of their staffs. 
vides an incentive for realistic stocktaking 


The emergency pro- 


because of the urgency and complexity of 
the services they must perform. 

The examination of needs of readers 
and their fulfillment is but a special case, 
% to speak, of market research. The tech- 
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niques developed for the study of consumer 
demands can be adapted to the evaluation 
of library service. Systematic records of 
various phases of the use of the collection 
and facilities can be employed judiciously 
to improve the aid rendered. An analysis 
of the functions of the catalog for readers 
and library staff may be illuminating. 
Study of the relative activity of the differ- 
ent components of the collection may aid 
in their effective arrangement. 

Time spent in educating library users 
may be saved manyfold. The preparation 
of a suitable display of library layout or 
plan requires some effort but it can elim- 
Con- 


structive action against abuse of the bor- 


inate many unnecessary questions. 


can greatly improve 


The 


drone” who through helplessness or lazi- 


rowing privilege 


effectiveness of service. “library 
ness imposes on the sympathy and willing- 
ness of the staff should be brought to a 
reasonable state of self-reliance. 
Procedures for selecting books for pur- 
chase can be improved through asking for 
competent technical opinions. General 
libraries which are making efforts to build 
up special collections on subjects germane 
to the war effort should be especially care- 


ful in choosing their material. 


GENERAL PROBLEMS OF PROFESSION 


The general problems of the profession 
must not be neglected. Librarians should 
keep up with the literature in their own 
field of specialization including that con- 
cerning the welfare of the library world 
as a whole. Such material can be used in 
two ever-present difficulties that confront 
them, namely, that the staffs are prac- 
tically always too small for most effective 
service and that salaries are too low for 
the ability required. 

To ensure maximum service for all li- 
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brary users, their cooperation must be ob- 
tained. Some salient features are included 


in the following personal code: 


1. I will acquaint myself with and abide 
by the library rules and regulations. 

2. I will familiarize myself with the li- 
brary arrangement, catalog, and other fa- 
cilities in order that I may use them most 
effectively. 

3. I will conduct myself in such manner 
as to interfere least with others. 

4. I will avoid damage to books and li- 
brary property but will report any accidents. 

5. I will borrow books judiciously and will 
return them promptly. 

6. I will ask help freely of the library 
staff but only when warranted. 

7. I will read systematically and _ will 
make adequate notes of my references. 

8. I will prepare reports and published 
material with literature citations that are 
accurate and in accord with accepted biblio- 
graphic practice. 

9. I will endeavor to assist the library 
staff by reporting any constructive sugges- 
tions that occur to me. 

10. I will make certain that my assistants 
are properly instructed in the use of the 
library. 

11. I will emphasize to executives the ne- 
cessity for adequate administrative and finan- 
cial support for libraries. 


SELLING THE LIBRARY TO 
MANAGEMENT 


Confident of the great services libraries 
can contribute to the war effort, the li- 
brarian is justified in using vigorous means 
to obtain sympathetic recognition from 
management. Furthermore, in securing 
the support necessary to give effective aid 
in the readjustments due to the emergency, 
a firmer foundation will be laid for apply- 
ing our storehouse of technical knowledge 
to the solution of postwar problems. 

The librarian and the research worker 
have much in common as regards the difh- 


culty of managemental appraisal of their 
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worth to an organization. Both are pro 


ducers of intangibles which are put t 


Both 


find it difficult to give an estimate of 


practical use by other departments. 


dollars-and-cents value, although the re 
search worker has a considerable advantage 
in this respect because his more spectacular 
achievements will yield concrete results jp 
the form of new products or processes. 

The librarian in particular has need for 
developing a more positive concept of the 
rightful place of his or her services. One 
phase of the efforts of the industrial re. 
search worker in this direction may be of 
suggestive help. From periodic surveys 
it has become apparent that the research 
expenditures in different industries show 
a general pattern. Older and more estab 
lished lines of manufacture tend to rely 
on experience and know-how, rather than 
on systematic investigational programs, 
while the younger industries are generow 
in their support of the latter type of activi 
ties. Research budgets in broad industrial 
groupings vary from 0.1 per cent of the 
sales dollar to over 5 per cent. In recent 
years the view has found wide acceptance 
that any company is justified in raising its 
research expenditures to 2 per cent of 
sales income. If figures were developed 
for the optimum extent of financial sup 
port of library work by industry or by 
public organizations it would be simpler 
for executives to establish a policy ina 
given case. 

A final word in regard to relations with 
management may well be devoted to re 
ports. While it is true that the research 
worker is, in general, a contributor of 
intangibles, his results are necessarily sum- 
marized in written form at rather frequent 
intervals. These records of progress, 
while they may be a chore to prepare, are, 


nevertheless, a valuable means of convine- 
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ing executives of the need for supporting 
research. It would not be wasted effort, 
| believe, for the librarian to endeavor to 
submit more reports to emphasize the 
amount and type of service rendered, and, 
wherever possible, to include mention of 
specific uses that have been made of li- 
brary information by other departments. 
It may well be added that a report should 
be prepared from the point of view of the 
person to whom it is submitted rather than 
from the historical or purely statistical 
perspective that often guides the writer. 


SELLING THE LIBRARY TO THE 
CoMMUNITY 


The subject of the relationship of the 
library to the community is at the present 
time of interest to both the general and the 
special librarian. Under wartime condi- 
tions many libraries will find an oppor- 
tunity for important service by building 
up specialized collections to meet the new 
requirements of their areas. 

The essence of sound public relations 
lies, not in the spectacular aspects of strik- 
ing news and important contacts, but in 
continual efforts to anticipate and satisfy 
The unassum- 
ing and cooperative attitude of the li- 
brarian, 


public needs and reactions. 


therefore, is well adapted to 
success in such a program if it is activated 
by a determination to make the library 
amore vital force in community affairs. 

The wartime atmosphere has naturally 
led to the purchase of books and pamphlets 
on air raid precautions, history, and geog- 
raphy for the general reader, but a still 
more effective service can be rendered by 


those libraries which provide useful back- 
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ground material relating to new war pro- 
duction developments in their communities. 
Specialized literature on raw materials, 
technology, transportation, etc., may be 
needed to supplement the sources of in- 
industrial collec- 
New skills must be developed by 


formation available in 
tions. 
our workmen in many cases and their 
patriotic desire to do the best job possible 
can often be aided through works dealing 
with production methods and operations. 
Consultation with industrial executives 
will be helpful in planning such additions 
to the collection and may even result in 
financial support for the undertaking. 


the 


branch libraries, they have provided a 


Turning to specialized business 
highly useful service in the localities where 
they have been established but their num- 
ber is far too few. In the same vein, there 
rises a natural question as to why technical 
branches have not been founded to meet 
the needs of our increasingly industrial 
economy. It seems likely that in many 
cases partial financial support could be 
obtained from business organizations. If 
such facilities were now available in key 
centers, they would be valuable aids in 
the solution of war production problems. 


GOLDEN OPppPporRTUNITY 


In conclusion, the present emergency 
provides a golden opportunity for the li- 
brarian to demonstrate the indispensability 
of specialized collections. Many execu- 
tives who have never felt the need for the 
services that only trained personnel and an 
adequate library can give will come to 
realize their obligation to support this 
major tool of enlightened management. 
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Universities and the War 


CLARENCE A. DYKSTRA 


This is the stenographic transcript of the address by the president of the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, presented at the Third General 


Session on June 25. 


AND UNIVERSITIES, educa- 
institutions in general, 


IBRARIES 
| ip tional 


closely knit. 


are 
We who think of ourselves 
in educational would as 
leave think of a kitchen without utensils 
as an educational institution without a li- 


brary. 


administration 


It was earlier indicated that per- 
haps I ought to talk about university li- 
braries, but that does not fall within the 
area of any competence I have. I know 
something about our library but I am 
happy indeed to have someone who knows 
so much more about it than I do that I 
can allow him to run that library. 
However, it was suggested that perhaps 
a little broader topic of the universities 
and the war effort would be a fruitful 
field of inquiry, even for librarians, for 
the moment, because there is such close 
touch between librarians and universities 
as training centers, as inspirational centers, 
as service centers, and all the rest. Your 
chairman has already indicated that per- 
haps there is need of discussing this par- 
ticular problem, because there are many 
who have during the last fifteen years and 
even before that raised the question of 
what an educational institution has to do 
in times of world stress, in times of con- 
fusion, in times of world war. They have 
They 


have closed their doors during such periods. 


come and gone during such periods. 
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And what is the relationship anyway? 
You know, some of us think of educa 
tion as a rather peaceful and unhurried 
enterprise—in about the way that we think 
of browsing in a library as being a fruitful 
but rather detached undertaking. And 
most of us presume that just off the main 
highway or perhaps off a byway from the 
main highway these colleges and univer 
sities exist, that they sit on a hill a bit, 
that they watch the world go by, that they 
develop certain philosophies of life, but 
that they are not really in the main cur- 
rent at all, in spite of the fact that there 
are evidences everywhere of the continued 
services of such institutions, not only to 
the communities in which they happen to 
be placed but to the commonwealths in 
which they exist and in the nation at large. 
But that doesn’t make any difference in 
what we think about things. 
times cramp our style. 


Facts some- 
As a reporter told 
me once in discussing a public problem, 
he didn’t care to have any more facts, 
because he had a line to take and that was 
the line he should take. It’s what we 
think about these things anyway that i 
effective. That determines the support 
for educational institutions and, in some 
sense, even their direction. 

But it is a good thing to have opinion 
and fact get together occasionally, if it 1s 
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possible to do so. That is a real difficulty 
that any democratic institution faces, a 
democratic nation or a democratic govern- 
ment. We are all sovereign individuals. 
We have the right of free speech, we have 
qur own attitudes and ideas about things, 
and we don’t hesitate at all to express 
them and make them sound learned and 
fruitful. Sometimes these opinions are not 
related to facts. Sometimes we give forth 
before we think much. There is too little 
mastication of the facts before we go into 
production of opinion. And 
our thinking amounts to a rearranging of 
our prejudices merely. We fit them to- 
gether a little differently. We puzzle over 
the situation and, after having rearranged 
these prejudices, we think we have really 
done a job of constructive thinking. That 
is not always true. 

It is true, though, that those in the edu- 
cational field and librarians, people who 
deal with books and ideas and attitudes, 
are on the whole the products of peaceful 
living rather than of wartime, and edu- 


sometimes 


cation and peace go better together than 
education and war. 
sure, about the libraries. 
There isn’t time, we think when the world 
isin turmoil, to stop and browse and think 
and give ourselves opportunity for reflec- 
tion. It is a time of great action. 


That is true, I am 
activities of 


It must 
be. We are critical now that action isn’t 
rapid enough and that we don’t have 
enough of it. We are beginning to think 
in terms of aggressive action now rather 
than merely defensive action. And those 
who talk about war now, no longer talk 
about national defense, they talk about na- 
tional offense. 


PEACEFUL Pursuits Lamp ASIDE 


And so we say that nations when at 
war accept the general assumption that 
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peaceful pursuits may be laid aside for the 
duration while we make preparation for 
war the chief business of all of society. 
And yet it would be easy to prove, I 
think, that universities have suffered in 
many ways, as have all educational enter- 
prises and institutions in times of pro- 
longed war. As I suggested a moment 
ago, some of them closed during such pe- 
riods or all but closed, and university stu- 
dents, the teaching staffs, and the research 
groups have been very widely scattered. 
If you look about you at the moment 
on a world-wide basis you will find 
evidence that this is exactly what is hap- 
pening now. Universities in Europe and 
in Asia are having not only physical diffi- 
culties to maintain themselves but very 
great spiritual difficulties. In China, for 
instance, universities, such as there are, 
are on the march. They are trying to 
keep them open somewhere—somehow. 
On the continent of Europe they are 
plunged into a particular kind of propa- 
gandist effort, which must be most diffi- 
cult indeed for many who are connected 
with those institutions. 


APPREHENSION 
That is the reason, I think, that univer- 

sity and college and educational adminis- 

trators in general always face war condi- 


Face War WITH 


tions with a certain pessimism—with real 
apprehension at times. 
now. 


That is going on 
You wouldn’t have this continual 
running back and forth of educational ad- 
ministrators to centers and to Washington, 
the calling of meetings to discuss the prob- 
lems facing educational institutions, if that 
were not a fact. And then we get our- 
selves into an argument immediately as to 
what shall be the relationship of these 
educational enterprises to the national ef- 
fort. 


I suppose we who have these adminis- 
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trative responsibilities in universities are 
getting telegrams pretty regularly these 
days to come down and discuss this bit of 
legislation that someone is suggesting 
should be introduced into the Congress of 
the United States. Shall education be 
accelerated in certain areas, and if so, how 
in the world is it to be supported? That 
at the present time is a difficulty and there 
is a good deal of discussion of it at the 
moment. 

There came across my desk yesterday a 
little address by William Bennett Mon- 
roe, who used to be at Harvard and is 
now, as most of you know, at the Cali- 
fornia Technological Institute, in which 
he takes up the cudgels against educational 
institutions running into Washington at 
this moment for Federal aid in many di- 
rections, because he sees very real and very 
grave difficulties ahead if that is done. So 
I think the generalization may well be 
made and can be sustained that those who 
have charge of educational institutions to- 
day have certain real apprehensions about 
the future, have some understanding of 
the difficulties in which they are involved, 
and that there is in many areas, at any 
rate, some pessimism. 

ADVANCE War EFFORT 

But in general it is fair to say that these 
people assume that universities will do 
everything possible to advance the war ef- 
fort which the United States has under- 
taken. Now what does that mean? Let 
us examine it for a moment. 

I think the people of the United States 
—I think you 


patrons of educational enterprises in the 





expect that students and 


United States, and particularly universi- 
ties and colleges, because the patrons of 
those institutions are within a certain age 
group—I think you expect those who are 


students and patrons of our colleges anj 
universities to serve the nation in the mog 
needful spot, and the problem of finding 
that most needful spot may be a bit dif 
cult. 


YouNG PEOPLE IN ARMED Forces 


All of these young people, for now with 
the W.A.A.C.’s coming along and th 
W.A.N.’s, there will be, in addition to th 
male population, a large female populatiog 
added to our Army and Navy, are subject 
to selective service and, unless they are ip. 
dispensable somewhere else or physically 
handicapped, those within certain age 
groups laid down by law will naturally 
and inevitably and rightly be in arm 
training camps. 

You will recall that the first Selective 
Service Act as originally passed (it has 
been amended somewhat since) provided 
that college students who were in attend- 
ance upon regular courses should be de 
ferred during that current year. That 
was put in because the act passed after the 
college year had opened and not because 
Congress wanted to do something specific 
at the moment for college students par- 
ticularly. But at that moment it wa 
assumed that this training would be a 
year's training and then these young men 
would go back to their communities as of 
the reserve Army of the United States. It 
didn’t make very much difference at that 
moment whether those who happened to 
be in college at that particular time should 
have that training put off for nine months 
or not. They would get it, as all would 
get it, and, therefore, the debate was upon 
an entirely different plan than it has been 
in the last year. 

Even before Pearl Harbor, you will re 
call that the Selective Service Act was 
changed, requiring those who were in serv- 
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ice to remain in service for the duration 
and those who were not in training to 
come into training as rapidly as possible. 
If there are to be ten million men in the 
armed forces of the United States, nat- 
yrally enough this great reservoir of man- 
power now in the universities and colleges 
will have to be tapped. And so the prob- 
ability that the male student of proper age, 
unless he happens to be enlisted in some 
service so provided by law or by Army 
regulation or by regulation of the Selec- 
tive Service Headquarters, will be deferred 
is relatively slight. It may be said with a 
good deal of certainty that the country 
expects physically-fit students to go into 
the armed services. 


FEDERAL PROGRAMS AND POLICIES 


There is a countermovement running 
right straight across that generalization 
which I have made. It consists of two 
Federal The 
armed services enlist college students and 
then tell them to go back to college and 


programs and _ policies. 


stay there until they are called. The regu- 
lations indicate that it is presumed these 
college students may finish their various 
courses, unless there comes a tremendous 
emergency and then, of course, they will 


be called in. 


at least for the time being, are saying 


And some of these services, 


that they will accept only men who have 
graduated from a college or a university. 
So in some sense there has been put back 
into the picture what there was in that 
earlier section of the Selective Service Act: 
that college men shall stay where they 
are, but this time it is if they are enlisted 
in certain of the armed services of the 
United States. 

And so there are campuses in the United 
States which this summer and next fall 
will have a great many recruits in the 
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Army and the Navy who are really not 
actually specializing in certain technical 
fields. 
brought to us because of this second policy: 


And then there is another group 


those who are pursuing a technical edu- 
cation are being deferred by directives 
from the national Selective Service Head- 
quarters in Washington. 

Those who are in medicine or in phar- 
macy or in dentistry or in engineering or 
cognate branches, or in particular branches 
in the field of science, physics, chemistry, 
biology, astronomy, meteorology, and so 
forth, are being deferred; the others are 
being enlisted and continued in college. 
It would appear that the Army and Navy 
and Marines and Coast Guard and all the 
rest are vying at the moment with each 
other to try to enlist college students in 
their particular branches of the service 
and keep them there. They want a reser- 
voir or pool of possible officers next year 
and the year after and the year after that. 


No “Lost GENERATION” 


And then there are those, too, among 
them the President of the United States, 
the head of the United States Office of 
Education, and many others, who feel very 
strongly that here in the United States 
there must not be a lapse in the college 
generation as there was in England during 
There must not be the “lost 
Therefore, any of these de- 


the last war. 
generation.” 
vices that keeps a certain portion of the 
young manhood of the nation under disci- 
plined study and in college surroundings 
is of service now, will be of more service 
next year, the year after, and in the days 
to come when the peace is to be made. 

I have spoken of two things: first, the 
manpower in the colleges and universities 
being called naturally and normally, just 
as is the manpower outside, to the train- 
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ing camps; second, of the fact that cutting 
across such a policy are: 1. The demands 
of the armed forces themselves and of 
Federal agencies, as well as of industry 
which has to play a large part in this war; 
2. That certain of those who are in college 
or who may be in college ought to stay 
there if they happen to be enrolled in the 
services now and are designated as student 
recruits. 

But there is another thing that the uni- 
versities are now engaged in tremendously 
and it has to do with the war. They are 
centers of research for many defense proj- 
ects. I suppose no one who has not gone 
into that question has the slightest idea of 
the magnitude of the program of research 
which is going on, on the campuses and in 
the laboratories of a great many univer- 
sities of the United States, and universities 
can say nothing about it, either in terms 
of sums of money or in terms of projects, 
because this is confidential—completely 
confidential. But it is fair to say that 
facility after facility on campus after cam- 
pus is turned rather completely into re- 
search in defense projects. Of course, de- 
fense projects are just the projection of 
projects that have been going on in these 
laboratories—in physical and chemical and 
biological and engineering laboratories 
everywhere. 


RESEARCH ON UNIVERSITY CAMPUSES 


The Federal agencies and the national 
instrumentalities, including the National 
Academy of Science, have farmed out to 
universities and to campuses these manifold 
research problems for which they have no 
base, for which they have no laboratories. 
The Army and Navy laboratories are, 
after all, pretty limited in scope and it is 
dificult to expand equipment in such a 
time as this. Naturally, therefore, these 


well-equipped laboratories have come inty 
service of the Federal government at ths 
moment. And it is fair to say, then, tha 
many of our laboratories are actually Fed. 
eral or national laboratories and that mil. 
lions and millions and millions of dollag 
of Federal funds are being spent in they 
areas, 

So far as students are concerned, in th 
use of the physical equipment and the map. 
power of university laboratories, the wa 
is brought pretty close home to the cam. 
puses of the United States. But there js 
another great source of manpower that js 
being used. It is that manpower whic 
we call the faculty of the universities anj 
colleges. ‘There is the great reservoir of 
technical competence in the United State, 
I wonder whether we actually realiz 
that? It has taken the war to indicat 
that when the Federal government or: 
national defense agency wants peculiar 
technical or scientific competence, theres 
just one place in America to get a red 
reservoir. 

Oh, yes, there are industrial laboratories 
which have some such competence. Ther 
are private individuals not connected with 
educational institutions who have sud 
competence, who may be consultants. But 
the great reservoir of scientific manpower 
after all, is in these laboratories on the 
campuses, in these classrooms of the un: 
versities, among the graduate students, the 
postdoctoral fellows, and all the rest. 

FACULTIES SERVING GOVERNMENT 

And so our faculties are called upon 
the Federal government to furnish @ 
Washington, in New York, in Boston, it 
centers at various places, men who are net 
being left on the campuses in laboratories: 
economists, historians, geographers, me 
teorologists, mathematicians, chemists 
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physicists, and all the rest. If the univer- 
sty which I represent, for instance, could 
produce tomorrow from its graduate school 
fve hundred chemists, the government 
would want them all. It just isn’t pos- 
sible to produce this manpower fast 
enough. Our government wants special- 
sts it wants them in the physical sciences, 
in the social sciences, in the biological 
siences, in the humanities, and in the 
languages. ‘There isn’t a great campus in 
America which hasn’t sent to—we will 
call it Washington, speaking for the na- 
tional government, and that may mean 
snt anywhere from South America to 
China or to Europe—lI say, there isn’t a 
great campus in America that has not sent 
sores and scores and sometimes hundreds 
of its keenest specialists in these various 
areas into the Federal services. 

And so the country comes to the univer- 
sity for talent in a moment like this. That 
is perhaps a strange thing to many who 
think of the universities as places on a hill, 
as aloof and by-the-way enterprises. I 
can’t dwell on that any further. But they 
are being used also as training camps for 
the special Army and Navy schools and 
in many cases the universities are asked to 
furnish the teaching personnel for the 
Navy or Army or Coast Guard, as the 
case may be, a very different program than 
the one we had twenty-five years ago 
with the S.A.T.C., when the Army moved 
to the campus and took charge of the 
campus. The Army and Navy both said 
two years ago: “Never again that kind of 
enterprise. The people who are in the 
field of education know about education, 
and we really don’t.” 


CHANGES IN CAMPUS PERSONNEL 


And so, as the regular campus popula- 


tion goes down because young men go to 
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the training camps, the Army and the 
Coast Guard and the rest are moving in 
personnel to the campuses. I might indi- 
cate, for instance, that on our own campus 
not far away, just a little to the west of 
here, we have had more young men moved 
in by the Army and the Navy than the 
number of those who have gone from the 
campus in the last year to the training 
camps. That will not be true this coming 
academic year; we will not make it up. 
But for the present, at any rate, every 
facility at the university which can take 
care of any students at all is being used 
by the Army and the Navy. 

And these are specialized enterprises un- 
der university auspices. The Army itself, 
as well as the Navy and the Marine Corps, 
now is conducting a vast experiment in 
education by correspondence. And it 
might interest this audience to know that 
you happen to be in the state where the 
state university has been chosen as the 
center for the Army Institute of Cor- 
respondence, and all of the correspondence 
work that is being done—that is, the study 
correspondence work that is being done in 
the United States Army through the Army 
Headquarters—is being done out of a 
little town known as Madison, Wisconsin, 
at this moment. 

Key CENTERS IN War EFForRT 

So putting this all tegether and trying 
to say it briefly, it is fair to say that the 
country—that is, those whom we have 
chosen to set policy and administer it at 
this time—actually considers the institu- 
tions of higher learning as key centers in 
the war effort. They are reservoirs for 
the recruiting of fighting men, they are 
reservoirs for the recruiting of specialists 
for the national services, for the teachers 
of men in training. Their laboratories are 
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being used twenty-four hours a day and 
their plants in general have been made 
Their 


faculties are being used instead of these 


available for national service. 
Federal agencies attempting to provide 
faculties of their own. At no time—and 
I say this advisedly—at no time in human 
history have universities not only seemed 
to be but happen to be as important in a 
national effort as they are right now in 
the United States. And those who think 
of education as a sort of peacetime luxury 
must be getting the shock of their lives. 
The evidence before us indicates that the 
university, the institution of higher learn- 
ing, is really a wartime necessity when 
there is a total and all-out effort. I am 
sure that the government considers them 
as such, and it certainly is using them as 
universities have never been used officially 
or governmentally in the long history of 
educational enterprises. 

And the government is going further 
than that: it is indicating in no uncertain 
terms that it wants these institutions to 
carry on, not only these specialized things 
but their regular training and educational 
programs, so that we may have that sup- 
ply of men I spoke of a few moments ago: 
the men who can meet the challenges of 
next year, the men who can supply the 
leadership needs and opportunities of the 
country next year, and then the next year, 
and all the years that come after, includ- 
ing the terribly important years which will 
follow if again we have peace. 

It is not too much to say then that our 
national policy at this time contemplates 
the maintenance of vigorous and compre- 
hensive educational programs, not in spite 
of the fact that we are at war, as popular 
psychology was wont to have it a few years 
ago, but because of the war effort and be- 


cause of the peace effort which is going to 
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follow. The nation requires the servicg 
that somehow or another universities ang 
institutions of higher learning and librarig 


as well have been taught to render. 


REQUIREMENTS OF UNIVERSITIES 


That policy requires something from th 
universities: it requires adaptability of nm 
mean order, resourcefulness at the mo 
ment, a tremendous awareness of national 
needs, and besides all that, a selflessnes 
and devotion to the national effort, a will 
ingness to put “first things first’? during, 
period of world conflict, a willingness ty 
put aside a laboratory project, an exper: 
ment of great importance but not quite of 
such immediate importance as the one that 
is being asked for by a Federal agency, a 
willingness to put aside a few of the thing 
that we have considered of immense im 
portance in the total educational picture 
in order to take care of the most pressing 
things that come along. 

But it doesn’t mean that universities or 
institutions of higher learning have to 
sacrifice standards or have to relinquish 
long-time objectives. It means a tem 
porary redirection only, now and then, of 
certain activities and perhaps here and 
there, when it becomes necessary, a chang- 
ing emphasis. Our task in general re 
mains the same: the education of the new 
generation, the making of citizens, the 


pushing outward of the boundaries of 





knowledge, and the serving of our coun 
try and our generation in practical ways 
which will make our national life more 
decent and wholesome. 

We must not forget that we live and 
Edu- 


cational enterprises not only must senst 


work in a rapidly-changing world. 


this, not only must comprehend it, but 


must be willing to act upon it. It is our 


responsibility not only to conserve the 
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yalues which civilized man has developed 
but to look into the future as well. I 
think more of us are beginning to be aware 
of the fact which, we mentioned a few 
vears back, put one into the “lunatic 
fringe :” that the world is going to change, 
it is bound to change, and, if we are going 
to have a peaceful world, certain condi- 
tions which have made for strife and com- 
petitive national armament will have to be 
changed. 


LooK TO THE FUTURE 
And so universities have to be aware of 


We must look 
to the future in whatever we do today. 


that fact, and I think are. 


The students we are going to deal with 
are going to live in the future. Some of 
us may want to live in the past, we may 
like to live in the past, and we may still 
be living in the past, but the students we 
deal with are going to live in another 
world, in a different world, in a world of 
the future, and changes are coming much 
more rapidly than any of us have ever 
dreamed of. We are fond of saying in the 
academic world that we have had more 
change in the last generation or in the last 
century than in all of the eons before in 


human history. Look for an acceleration 
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of that. The surest thing we can say is 
that change is going to continue and per- 
haps be accelerated. Many of us, doubt- 
less, are in for many surprises. 

We in the universities—you in the li- 
that fact. We 
can’t live in a musty world when things 


braries—cannot forget 
The world is out of joint. 
Shall that 
Humpty-Dumpty can never be put to- 


are as they are. 


It is topsy-turvy. we say 


gether again? Or shall we say that man 
can and man will find a way, he will make 


the accommodations ? 


He has intelligence 
enough if he will but use it. 

And so the intelligence which is repre- 
sented by such an association and by edu- 
cational enterprises all over the United 
States, while we undertake today an all- 
out effort, must keep its eyes on the fu- 
ture. For it is out of such a personnel 
as is here represented and is represented by 
faculties and students of universities will 
have to come a considerable portion of the 
realistic thinking in the next generation. 
At such a time, the so-called aloofness or 
partial aloofness or the fact that it is an 
institution set upon a hill, will aid our 
country and our people to a happier solu- 


tion of world difficulties than we have yet 
found! 














Public Library War Information 


Centers 


EMILY MILLER DANTON 


This is the first of a series in which Mrs. Danton will discuss war activities 


of public libraries as she found them in a number of visits from coast 


to coast made in May, June, and July. 


E ARE in the ninth month of war. 
The nation is “flexing its immense 
industrial muscles” in a mighty effort like 
nothing ever seen in the world before. 
Everywhere one hears such unaccustomed 
phrases as “geared for the emergency,” 


‘ 


“retooling a plant,” or “converting an in- 
dustry.” 

Public libraries, generally alert even to 
minor forces affecting the lives of the 
people they serve, have accepted in various 
ways and to a greater or less extent their 
role in this gigantic effort. And they did 
not wait until December 7 to begin. 
Sometimes the President’s rearmament 
message was the starting point ; sometimes 
the Russo-German pact. At any rate, long 
before the blow fell they had been as- 
sembling materials on defense, drawing 
on England for official publications, pro- 
viding the best new books on the progress 
of the war in Europe, as they appeared, 
setting up exhibits dealing with war- 
related subjects, offering printed argu- 
ments to bolster proponents of either side 
on such heated topics as appeasement, 
lease-lend, intervention, war aims. 

On Monday morning, December 8, 
many a library in the country took a new 


look at itself, realized its augmented re. 
sponsibility, began to intensify its efforts 
to clear its decks for one single purpose— 
to do all possible to help win the war and 
the peace. The public was already at its 
doors with new questions, new demands, 
The British pamphlets on home defense 
began suddenly to be of enormous interest 
as everyone talked of air raids and in 
cendiaries, blackouts and gas bombs. Ma 
terial of immediate concern was usually 
collected at one convenient place; other 


material was ordered quickly ; newspapers | 





were clipped and periodicals scanned for | 


what might help to answer the insistent 
calls; maps were tacked on_ bulletin 
boards; bibliographies made and mult- 
plied ; government documents took on new 
significance. The war was on. 

On December 19 the President and 
Executive Secretary of the A.L.A. called 
on every library to make itself a wat 
information center, and the January Bual- 
letin offered a long list of suggested activ 
ities. The United States Information 
Service in the Office of Government Re 
ports? began to assemble monthly packets 


1 Now the Service Division, Bureau of Public It 


quiries, Office of War Information; Harriet Roo, 


Chief 
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of useful printed material and these have 
been sent to libraries on a constantly 
expanding list, until now more than five 
thousand libraries are receiving them. 
From the same office come Library of 
Congress bibliographies, Navy communi- 
qués, O.P.M. bulletins, and other useful 
items. Other departments of the govern- 
ment have been furnished library mailing 
lists and present prospects, indicate a 
greatly expanded program of service to 
libraries from Washington. 

During the last half year many libraries 


Location 


The statements which follow are based 
largely on actual visits to and observation 
of a number of libraries with effective 
centers, in scattered parts of the country, 
chosen because they presented a variety 
of local problems due to more or less 
strategic location, presence of defense in- 
dustries, nearby military concentrations, 
new population groups, etc. A number 
of libraries that could not be visited were 
asked to report by letter. 

Naturally a wide range was found in 
the physical setup of the centers, the scope 
of their service, the technique of admin- 
istration. In the Public Library of the 
District of Columbia, the assistant !i- 
brarian had offered his own office for a 
war information center, and himself re- 
tired to the basement—a patriotic sacrifice 
which solved what had appeared to be a 
hopeless situation in an outgrown and 
crowded building. When the room was 
done over and equipped with table, chairs, 
shelves, and bulletin boards, it made an 
excellent center, for it is well located, 
close to loan desk and open shelves. Each 
shelf section was topped with O.C.D. 
insignia in color and the library’s own 


have set up war information centers, often 
securing designation as official war infor- 
mation center from the local defense 
council and beginning at once to receive 
and set apart documents and other war- 
related materials. As far as is known, 
there have been few cases where the local 
defense council has not been willing and 
glad to name the public library an official 
information center; indeed it is often the 
only such center in a town or city or 
county and supplies the needs of the coun- 
cil as well as those of civilians. 


and Setup 


service flag hung on the wall, flanked by 
posters and streamers. 

A number of libraries have used the 
reader’s adviser’s office—like Pittsburgh 
and Lincoln, Nebraska—and this depart- 
ment of the New York Public Library is 
virtually a war information center, though 
not so named. In Youngstown, Ohio, a 
booth was set up in the main circulation 
room ; Cleveland uses a second floor lobby, 
convenient to four key departments; Los 
Angeles makes fine use of an octagonal 
information desk, placed at the junction 
of all main floor corridors; Berkeley, 
Oakland, San Francisco, Atlanta, and 
Houston have centers in their reference 
departments; Baltimore has a civilian de- 
fense information desk in its beautiful 
central hall; in Detroit the center strikes 
the eye of every visitor for it faces the 
front door and commands the double 
stairway; Pasadena, California, had to 
abandon its excellent front-door location 
and move its center to the reference de- 
partment because the use of volunteers did 
not prove successful and professional staff 
could not be spared to man the added 


department. Newark has _ practically 
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turned over its lending department to the 
center and the entire library is used to 
advertise it; Knoxville, Tennessee, put a 
row of shelves in the middle of its main 
reading room; in Providence the war in- 
formation center took over the informa- 
tion desk; Chicago installed a colorful 
center in its north corridor, where display 
space abounds and the popular library, 
opposite, Chat- 


tanooga, Tennessee, has given over the 


draws many visitors. 


greater part of its periodical reading 
room, using eight sections of built-in peri- 
odical racks to display its pamphlets; in 
Denver the center is conspicuously placed 
in the lending department, while Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, set up a hall center, 
next to the catalog and opposite the adult 
circulation and information desks. 

A number of departmentalized libraries, 
like Rochester, New 
York, prefer to keep all war material in 
appropriate 


Minneapolis and 


Sacramento, 
California, and Portland, Oregon, follow 
g 


departments. 


this plan, though they maintain directing 
desks, as do Toledo and Kansas City, 
Missouri. Cincinnati has provided a 
room, with tables, chairs, bulletin boards, 
bookshelves, and pamphlet racks, while 
crowded Kalamazoo, Michigan, can set 
aside no space but proclaims its readiness 
to furnish information by a streamer out- 


side. 
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As many variations are 


found jp 
branches as in central libraries, from small 


table displays of books and pamphlets tg 
extensive information centers, flanked by 
civilian enrolment desks and effectively 
publicized, like those in the Woodlawn 
and Hild branches in Chicago. In every 
branch visited, the center, whatever its 
size and character, had been given the 
most conspicuous spot in the building and 
had attention focused on it by means of 
signs and posters. 

When a library decides to establish a 
war information center, the first step is 
to determine whether it is to serve chiefly 
as a coordinating center or referral point, 
or to function like an added department 
of the library. In the former case an 
alcove, desk, or corner will usually suffice, 
provided there is room for vertical files 
and a bulletin board; in the latter case a 
room or corridor is required. Advan- 
tages of the larger center are that it is 
likely to be more conspicuous and to offer 
more display space, also that in a small 
library it can accommodate all war-related 
materials, while a serious drawback is that 
it demands administrative personnel. To 
many libraries this feature presents such 
a problem that use of a corner of some 
established department is the only solu 
tion. Reference or lending is most fre- 


quently used. 


Functions 


Hand in hand with the selection of a 
location for the center must come a de- 
cision as to the functions it is expected 
to perform. Obviously, it is to serve as 
an information tool on national defense, 
civilian defense, and consumer defense, 
but it can do this in several ways: as a 
self-contained unit, a terminal point; as 


a fully equipped dispenser of the quick 
type of information usually drawn from 
fugitive sources; or chiefly as a referral 
point for other sections of the library. 

Any good center will expect to serve 
the local administration, the council of 
defense, other established institutions, all 


volunteer participants in the defense effort, 
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any men in uniform who may be in its 
territory, business and industry, miscel- 
laneous organizations, and the general 
public. However, all these functions may 
be variously interpreted. 

For example, the defense council of 
Kern County, California, is composed of 
more than two hundred busy members. 
They cannot all find time to read all the 
oficial publications that come from Wash- 
ington and their own state, so volunteers 
from among the Kern County librarians 
read and abstract for them all pertinent 
defense material. For a time these ab- 
stracts appeared weekly; now they are 
issued monthly. 

Again, in Youngstown, Ohio, where the 
public library is the official and only 
O.C.D. information center for the city 
and county, it has taken the responsibility 
of editing and duplicating a daily “Civilian 
Defense Information Bulletin.” This is 
sent to newspapers, radio stations, schools, 
and various civilian defense offices. Very 
close association is evident here and the 
library has first claim on all defense ma- 
terials, so that civic and business leaders 
turn first to the library for informational 
service. 

In San Francisco the director of the 
public library’s center devotes one day a 
week to visiting official defense offices and 
evacuation centers, serving as a liaison 
officer between them and her own agency. 
In Detroit members of the staff visit 
oficial defense centers about three times 
a week to keep up with new developments 
and changes and with material received. 

To a less degree, services like these can 
be rendered in smaller places. Every 
center can keep members of the local de- 
fense council informed of new material as 
fast as it is received, can do some visiting 
at city hall, Red Cross, and other social 


agencies, can maintain a local war direc- 
tory and a local information file, can 
distribute lists and broadsides. 

Volunteer defense workers usually visit 
the center for advice and help in selecting 
an activity in which to enroll, then to 
seek definite information as to require- 
ments and obligations. In the New York 
Public Library, which has no designated 
war information center, the reader’s ad- 
visers handle hundreds of such inquiries, 
furnishing the information asked for and 
directing the volunteers to proper places 
of enrolment. Many libraries, especially 
branches in large cities, handle enrolments 
themselves. 

A man planning to enlist in some branch 
of the armed services can make his choice 
much more satisfactorily at a_ library, 
where he can sit down with material on 
all the branches, than at some recruiting 
center. 

There is no organization which is not 
in some way lending its efforts to the war, 
and a war information center serves them 
all in some way: perhaps only in furnish- 
ing consumer information or figures on the 
cost of living or the best way to launch a 
bond-selling campaign. 

The general public may belong to one 
of the four groups above or it may be 
composed of isolated individuals seeking 
all sorts of war information for their own 
purposes: students after the latest maps, 
housewives seeking advice on _ blackout 
materials, kindly citizens wishing to offer 
their services in such homely matters as 
tending the furnace for families whose 
men have been called away. 

A well-known librarian has stated in 
a few words his ideas as to what a library 
should be doing today: helping people find 
jobs, giving them a lift, supplying them 
with information. That also covers the 
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functions of a war information 


“We know all the answers,” 


center. 
states the 
Newark library modestly in one of its 
leaflets, to which a chemical engineer 
replied, “We wish to heaven we did!” 
Some libraries conceive of their war 
information centers as somewhat like the 
They 


serve as coordinating agencies for the 


information desk in a union station. 


library and for civilian defense, as do those 
desks for the railroads which use the sta- 
tion, and they give out prompt and accu- 
rate information much as those desks hand 
out timetables. The Los Angeles and 
other California centers will undertake to 
answer any war or defense question by 
self-addressed 
stamped envelope is enclosed. 


mail, provided a and 
The war 
information center brings the library into 
a new relationship with the community, 
as an adjunct to city hall and O.C.D., to 
training center and to military establish- 
ments. No longer a refuge from the world, 
a resource for the escapist, the library is a 
vital and aggressive part of the city and of 
America’s will to victory. 


To achieve its function fully, the center 
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needs designation as the official war ip. 
formation center of the city, town, of 
county. Such designation should be sought 
from the local O.C.D. which is usually 
glad to bestow it and to turn over to the 
library many valuable tools and services 
received from Washington in exchange 
for the right to refer all inquiries there 
Official designation of the library nearly 
always carries appointment of the librarian 
to the civilian defense council or to the 
chairmanship of one of its important com. 
mittees. 

It is far better to have one official, well- 
equipped, and well-manned center in a 
given area, even a large one, than several 
poorly stocked and 


inadequate centers, 


under inept direction. Mushroom “ip 
formation centers,” set up by well-mean 
ing volunteers, can be a real obstacle to 
the dissemination of information in an area 
where a good library center is function 
ing, in drawing off some inquiries that 
should be directed to the spot where full 
and official information is kept on file. 
Better to travel farther and find what you 


seek at your journey’s end. 


Materta!ls 


Having decided on the functions of a 


war information and chosen its 
location, the next step is to equip it, first 
with a desk and table, shelves, bulletin 


board, preferably 


center 


a typewriter, a card 
filing cabinet, and a vertical file, and— 
perhaps most important of all—a tele- 
phone. This 


observer would also advocate one or two 


(Some centers have three. ) 


visitors’ chairs, though she has not always 
found them. If possible, avoid making 
irremediable decisions about these things; 
the center should be kept flexible so it 


can be altered with the changing demands 


of the uncertain period ahead. Finances 
of course play a part but many libraries 
have equipped their centers with “uncon 
sidered trifles” from their own store 
rooms, with a minimum of outlay. 

As for printed materials, some may be 
considered basic, whether they are kept 
ai the center or shelved elsewhere with 
related items. Such things are the civilian 
defense manuals published by the O.C.D. 
in Washington, the weeklies, Victory and 
A Week of the War, the Information Dt 
gest, and War Production News (for the 


locality). Daily official communiqueés of 
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Army and Navy are received by large 
libraries but since they are several days 
late are usually filed away for the record. 
A depository library will receive much 
invaluable material automatically, but 
much more can be obtained by visits to 
every local defense center, from national 
organizations, and through regular book 
selection channels. ‘To say that local and 
nearby metropolitan newspapers must be 
scanned and clipped, the clippings mounted, 
indexed, and filed, is to say the obvious. 
Each day’s press will yield its quota of 
items: new rationing or priority rulings, 
new appointments to national or local 
beards and councils, new instructions about 
salvage campaigns, new recruiting or enlist- 
ment information, new facts for consumers 
or landlords or victory gardeners or first- 
aid students or nutrition workers. “Ru- 
mor stories’ must be authenticated (New 
Orleans does this daily) ; local tie-ups for 
Washington announcements discovered. 
And weeding out of obsolete or repudiated 
items must be going on all the time, else 
the file will soon be choked and unusable. 

A directory of local organizations, 
whether or not primarily concerned with 
defense, will be found as indispensable as 
the telephone and as much used. The 
enterprising library at Charlotte, North 
Carolina, got one printed without expense 
by selling advertising space in the flyleaves. 
But most libraries maintain such a direc- 
tory on cards, listing all officers, with 
names, addresses, and telephone numbers, 
with cross references from key letters or 
short names. In the same or another 
index are recorded the names of wardens, 
auxiliary police, block mothers, etc., im- 
portant individuals engaged in defense 
work, those who can and will speak, build- 
ings available for meetings, vocational 
schools and training agencies, forums—in 


short all the local machinery actually or 
potentially engaged in the war effort. 
One small New Jersey library even keeps 
a list of people with rooms to rent! 

At Brockton, Massachusetts, is main- 
tained a file of all Brockton men inducted 
into the service: name, address, nearest of 
kin, date of birth, induction date, branch 
of service, and other items of schooling 
and advancement as they become known. 
A distinctive feature of the Cleveland 
center is a telenews service, furnished by 
a local theatre. Other places, like Mun- 
cie, Indiana, and Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
are keeping scrapbooks of local war ma- 
terial, often with W.P.A. assistance. 
Material for speakers on all subjects re- 
lating to the war, defense, and postwar 
problems is kept easily accessible. Some 
Chicago branch librarians serve as secre- 
tary of the community speakers’ bureau; 
some keep a file of residents who are 
ready to respond to any community need. 

In most Chicago branch library centers 
are found community maps, often made 
on blackboards with thin strips of gummed 
paper to mark the blocks, names of zone 
and block wardens and other defense offi- 
cials typed and pasted at the proper place, 
public meeting places and public aid-raid 
shelters indicated by colored tacks, official 
defense agencies labeled. Variations of 
this type of map are found in other cities. 
And maps of every kind are of value. 
San Diego, California, hangs ephemeral 
war maps on newspaper sticks and has two 
or three racks full all the time. They are 
easily seen and handled, easily changed 
when supplanted. Large libraries sub- 
scribe for map services; many libraries 
circulate maps. 

As stated on an earlier page, several 
thousand libraries are receiving packets of 
material from Washington and regular 
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bulletins issued by various government 
offices. State representatives of O.G.R. 
(now the Bureau of Public Inquiries, 
O.W.1.) also maintain stocks of govern- 
ment material and are glad to furnish 
them to libraries. The chief difficulty, 
reported by libraries all over the country, 
is to learn promptly what has been pub- 
lished and where to apply for it. 

Since most of the questions that come 
to a war information center are “spot” 
questions, it is important to have the 
answers readily available. At one time the 
most frequent question at many centers— 
reaching a hundred a day at Long Beach, 
California—had to do with obtaining 
birth certificates; at this writing Detroit 
is busy elucidating the vexed details of 
rent control. San Francisco is asked for 
Japanese population statistics so frequently 
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that these are kept tacked up beside the 
telephone. Another repeater comes from 
the foreign born man or woman with first 
papers who would like to apply for a job 
in a defense plant. “I registered for the 
draft but lost my card. What shall | 
do?” is answered in two minutes by the 
efficient attendant, who asks the inquirer’s 
address, looks at her draft board map 
(clipped and mounted), and tells him 
where to apply. Many questions that 
come to a center are based on newspaper 


All too 


often the announcement has been prema- 


stories or radio announcements. 


ture: no local machinery has been set up 
for handling the campaign or the job. 
The library must explain to many disap- 
pointed inquirers that, let us say, there is 
as yet no local concern ready to buy 
human hair. 


Staff 


The character and size of the staff at 
war information centers varies greatly. 
Ideally, the staff is professional, of course, 
with a fixed director. 
often borrowed from various departments 
of the library, giving from a few hours 


Assistants are 


a day to one full day a week, as at Los 
Angeles, to the center. 
center has been made the responsibility 
of the public relations committee and the 
adult education coordinator. 


In Denver the 


In Milwaukee the center is manned 
entirely by W.P.A. personnel, two or 
three being on duty at one time. The 
Detroit center is in charge of a technology 
librarian and her four assistants give half 
their time to other departments. ‘There 
is also a public relations assistant to pub- 
licize the center and make the outside 
contacts. The Cleveland center draws its 
staff mainly from the business bureau but 


it uses volunteers also—all ex-librarians. 
The Los Angeles center draws on six 
departments of the library and finds that 
this coordination produces excellent. re- 
sults. 

In Baltimore volunteers provided by 
the defense council serve at the desk and 
the library has no supervision over them. 
This is an official defense desk ; for printed 
materials and fuller information the in- 
quirer uses the departments of the library. 

In some cases W.P.A. workers furnish 
clerical assistance at the desk and work 
under the supervision of professional li- 
brarians. 

Generally speaking, the staff is drawn 
from the reference and lending depart- 
ments, from public relations, and from 
subject divisions in departmentalized li- 
braries. Whoever they are they should 
know the library’s resources thoroughly, 
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know the city organization and the de- 
fense setup, belong to civic groups and 
be able to raise their voices at their meet- 
ings, be friendly and alert, and have good 


telephone voices. When New Orleans set 
up its center it trained the staff in inter- 
viewing, map reading, telephone service, 
filing, and simple indexing. 


Publicity 


There is small use in setting up a war 
information center unless people know it 
is there. And to reach the regular habitués 
of the library is not enough. The chief 
secondary value of the center is that it 
brings many new users to the library, peo- 
ple who are not natural readers and who 
now learn for the first time that the library 
can be of help to them. All possible means 
must be used to reach these potential users. 

A formal opening is important, preceded 
by all possible newspaper and _ radio 
publicity, attended by the mayor and the 
defense council, the superintendent of 
schools, and representatives of every civic 
organization, with speeches and flashlights 
and reporters and all the other parapher- 
nalia of an “Important Occasion.” Off- 
cial designation, announced at this time, 
will strengthen the publicity, and next 
day a large sign or banner should blossom 
outside the building to catch the eye of 
every passer-by. Car cards are used, also, 
in Detroit, for instance, and the Provi- 
dence Public Library puts its attractive 
“Do You Want to Know?” card, printed 


in red and blue, in many shop windows 
and other public places. At least one 
large library finds the chief value of its 
center to lie in the spotlight thrown on 
its setup. Most of the war information 
is handled by subject specialists in various 
departments and the center is actually not 
much used. Yet its presence attracts 
constant attention, draws new people, 
secures continued publicity. ~The Newark 
library distributes thousands of attractive 
leaflets and proclaims its war-mindedness 
in gigantic posters around the central stair 
well. 

Radio goes hand in hand with the news- 
paper as a valuable publicity medium. 
Some libraries sponsor weekly broadcasts, 
highlighting the current services of the 
center. A Los Angeles newspaper prints 
a daily column of questions and answers 
that have been handled at the public 
library center. Any library could furnish 
such a column once a week, could feature 
an occasional pamphlet list, could get 
space for the photograph of a miscellaneous 
group of people using the center. 


Hours 


War information centers are invariably 
kept open for full library hours and one 
of their great advantages over centers in 
city halls or other public buildings is the 
fact that libraries are open longer hours 
than any other public agency. As a war- 
time contribution, some libraries, notably 
San Antonio, have opened their doors on 


Sunday, against tradition and in spite of 
financial difficulties. 

Detroit recently extended its hours, in 
recognition of the city’s request for stagger- 
ing traffic, and is now open until 10:00 
P.M. The center at its downtown branch, 
following the branch schedule, is closed 
at nine. 

















Planning a Library Insurance Program 


JAMES R. PAGE and DONALD K. CAMPBELL 


Mr. Campbell is librarian of the Haverhill, Massachusetts, Public Library 
and Mr. Page is a Haverhill insurance broker. This article is spon- 
sored by the Committee on Insurance for Libraries, of which 
Mr. Campbell is chairman. 


= PLANNING a proper insurance pro- 
gram for a library we should first 
sketch a brief outline of the three funda- 
mental types of insurance. They are prop- 
erty insurance, liability insurance, and 
bonding. The first is colloquially called 
two-party insurance as it is a contract 
wherein the insurance company agrees to 
pay the owner of the insured property for 
loss to his property. This type of insur- 
ance includes fire, windstorm, explosion, 
robbery, and all forms of insurance in 
which the owner expects to be paid for 
loss or damage to his property. Liability 
insurance is sometimes called three-party 
insurance as it is a contract in which the 
insurance company agrees to defend the 
insured against suit brought by a third 
party and to pay any judgment which may 
be awarded by reason of the liability of 
the insured. Bonding is quite different 
from either of these forms and will be 
explained later in this article. 


Types OF INSURANCE 


What types of insurance should a li- 
brary purchase? ‘This is a sizable ques- 
tion. Most libraries have a restricted 
budget which may make it impossible for 
them to purchase all the types of insur- 
ance protection which they should have. 


Then, too, as insurance is regulated by the 
individual states and as it is often based 
upon various state laws, particularly as to 
liability, types of insurance which might 
be compulsory or at least necessary in some 
state jurisdictions might in other states be 
of considerably less importance. Also, 
some types of policies which may be writ- 
ten in Massachusetts, for example, might 
not have been approved by the insurance 
departments of other states. Finally, the 
hazards to be insured against vary con- 
siderably depending on the size of the indi- 
vidual library, the services offered, and 
the section of the country in which it is 
located. Certain regions would regard 
windstorm insurance as of primary im- 
portance, while earthquake insurance 
might be thought of far greater impor- 
tance elsewhere. 

For these reasons we have prepared the 
chart shown below which includes vir- 
tually all the insurance coverages any li- 
brary would need and we shall discuss 
the individual coverages as they apply to 
various kinds of libraries. 


I. Property insurance 
(1) Fire insurance (with extended 
coverage—windstorm, explosion, riot, 
smoke, autos, and aircraft) 
(2) All risk forms for contents only 
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(a) Valuable papers 
(b) Fine arts 

(3) Windstorm 

(4) Earthquake 

(5) Water damage 

(6) Sprinkler leakage 

(7) Burglary and robbery 

(8) War risk insurance 


Il. Liability insurance 
(1) Comprehensive _liability—covers 
all liability hazards (If inexpedient to 
purchase comprehensive form the fol- 
lowing forms are available) 
(a) Owners, landlords, and 
tenants 
(b) Elevator 
(c) Automobile forms 
(d) Product 
(2) Workmen’s compensation or em- 
ployers’ liability 


III. Miscellaneous forms 


(1) Steam boiler explosion and in- 
spection 
(2) Fidelity bonding or “dishonesty 
e insurance” 


PrRopERTY INSURANCE AND LIBRARY 
CONTENTS 


The usual library will have a large 
amount of fiction and nonfiction material 
of which the value is perhaps easily deter- 
mined but it will also have rare volumes, 
collections, local minutiae, individual rari- 
ties, public documents, and other property 
which may be irreplaceable and of which 
the value depends not on its cost but on its 
rarity and on other features which make 
it extremely difficult to determine the ac- 
tual value. It is strongly recommended 
that an inventory and appraisal of the 
contents of the library be made by the 
librarian with what other expert assistance 
he may require. 
these reasons : 


This is necessary for 


1. So that it may be used to prepare a 
claim in case of loss. Without a complete 


appraisal it is extremely hard to prepare a 
claim after a severe loss has occurred. 

2. So that the proper amount of insurance 
may be carried. Insurance policies in most 
jurisdictions require the insured to carry a 
certain percentage—usually 80 per cent—of 
insurance to total value or bear a propor- 
tionate part of the loss. 

3. So that an “all-risk” broader form of 
coverage on a valued form may be pur- 
chased. This all-risk form insures the list 
of properties with values which the library 
establishes in advance. The company agrees 
to pay the amounts stated in the policy in 
event of loss under any or all items. Two 
prominent forms of this coverage which 
would be particularly applicable to libraries 
are the “valuable papers” and the “fine 
arts” policies. 


The ideal coverage on contents is to 
insure the more rare and valuable books 
and collections under a valuable papers 
policy, which protects the library against 
virtually all hazards of loss including fire, 
malicious mischief, burglary, windstorm, 
theft, explosion, earthquake, riot, and prac- 
tically every other hazard except war risk. 
Such a policy is only slightly more ex- 
pensive than ordinary fire insurance and 
the protection afforded is immeasurably 
greater. This policy was first offered less 
than a year ago and was particularly de- 
signed for libraries and for collections of 
rare books and manuscripts. 


Fine Arts Po.icy 


The fine arts should be insured under a 
“fine arts policy” which is also an all-risk 
form used for paintings, valuable rugs, 
statuary, and other similar pieces of prop- 
erty. Both these types of insurance re- 
quire a rather complete listing of the 
articles insured with their values, which 
insurance men may call a “schedule” and 
which is made a part of the insurance con- 
tract. 
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The more ordinary books and articles 
of no great individuzl value together with 
the furniture and fixtures may be insured 
under a regular “fire insurance policy” 
with other coverages added such as wind- 
storm, explosion, earthquake, and water 
damage. Sprinkler leakage insurance 
should likewise be carried if the building 
has a sprinkler system. Most jurisdic- 
tions now allow a so-called “extended cov- 
erage endorsement” to be added to and 
embodied in the fire insurance contract. 
For a small additional charge, this provides 
protection against windstorm, explosion, 
riot and civil commotion, smoke damage 
from defective oil burner, and damage 
caused by automobiles or aircraft. This 
coverage may vary slightly in different 
states but it usually includes the more 
hazardous perils to which the risk is sub- 
ject. 

If the library has no property of great 
rarity or value, fire insurance with ex- 
tended coverage might be written to cover 
all contents. 


Lisprary Owns BUILDING 


Probably the library owns the building 
or buildings it uses. If so, of course fire 
insurance with extended coverage or in- 
surance against windstorm, earthquake, 
water damage, and such other hazards as 
the library wishes to be protected against 
should be carried. An appraisal of the 
building should be made by an expert to 
determine the amount of insurance neces- 
sary for proper protection, as most prop- 
erty insurance policies contain a clause re- 
quiring that a certain percentage of in- 
surance to value be carried in order that 
all losses may be paid in full. If the build- 
ing is old and local ordinances make it 
impossible to rebuild it of the same mate- 
rials if partially destroyed, care should be 


taken to add the demolition and increased 
cost of construction rider to the policies, 
If the building has an automatic sprinkler, 
leakage insurance should be bought. 

There are several types of burglary and 
robbery insurance contracts. However, if 
the valuable papers and fine arts policies 
are in effect, the most important objects 
are protected from such loss by these poli- 
cies and unless a considerable amount of 
money is kept on the premises probably the 
usual library would not be particularly 
interested in purchasing any of these types 
of special protection. 


War DAMAGE INSURANCE 


Virtually all property insurance policies 
now exclude loss or damage due to acts of 
war. The War Damage Corporation, 
established by the United States Govern- 
ment, is now writing war damage insur- 
ance, effective for one year from the date 
the application is received by the fiducifty 
agent of the corporation. Policies are 
issued through the regular fire insurance 
companies and their local agents and 
brokers. 

This war damage insurance policy cov- 
ers “against direct physical loss of or 
damage to the property described ... 
which may result from enemy attack in- 
cluding any action taken by the military, 
naval, or air forces of the United States 
The policy 
does not cover “loss caused directly or 
indirectly by: a. blackout, burglary, rob- 


in resisting enemy attack.” 


bery, theft, larceny, pillage or looting, 
sabotage, vandalism, or malicious mischief; 
or b. neglect of the insured to use all 
reasonable means to save and preserve the 
property after damage resulting from the 
perils herein covered.” 

Libraries which own their own building 
may insure building and contents blanket 
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or may specify a definite amount on each 
item. Blanket coverage is usually prefer- 
able. If a library occupies more than 
one building all buildings owned and all 
contents (except certain contents items as 
mentioned below) may be insured blanket 
for one amount. (In some cases where 
the library has branches occupying only a 
small part of the building such branches 
should be insured specifically if the rate 
applying to such a building is higher than 
the regular library rate.) If insurance 
is blanketed, either the 90 per cent or 
100 per cent coinsurance clause must apply 
or if a lower coinsurance clause is used 
the pro rata distribution clause becomes 
effective. This latter clause in case of 
loss allocates the amount of insurance in 
direct proportion to the actual value of 
each blanketed item. 


CoINSURANCE CLAUSE 


The insurance is written with either 
a 50, 80, 90, or 100 per cent coinsurance 
clause. To explain the workings of this 
clause let us take an example. Assume 
a library insures its contents, the value of 
which is $50,000. It is written with 
the 80 per cent coinsurance clause. The 
library should then carry 80 per cent of 
$50,000, or $40,000 insurance, and if it 
did so it would receive full payment for 
all losses up to the amount of the insur- 
ance carried. Let us now suppose that it 
failed to carry this amount and carried 
only $30,000 insurance. In event of loss 
it would then receive only three fourths 
of any partial loss, or in other words it 
would receive the same proportion of any 
partial loss that the amount of insurance 
carried bears to the amount of insurance 
it Was required to carry. 

The rates per $100 of insurance per 
year are uniform throughout our coun- 





try. They vary in accordance with the 
coinsurance clause desired, and are as 
follows for libraries: 


Coinsurance Clause 


Per cent 50 80 go 100 
Rates 15 -105 .098 .O9 


These rates may be discounted one third 
if the building housing the library is of 
fire-resistive construction and they may be 
discounted one tenth if the building is 
equipped with an automatic sprinkler sys- 
tem. 

What coinsurance clause should a li- 
brary use in insuring itself, or in other 
words what percentage of insurance to 
value should it purchase? Let us take 
an example, assuming a valuation of 
$100,000. Assume that insurance is car- 
ried as follows: 


$50,000 with 50 per cent clause, cost $75.00 
80,000 with 8o per cent clause, cost 84.00 
90,000 with 90 per cent clause, cost 88.20 
100,000 with 100 per cent clause, cost 90.00 


As you can see, it costs little more to carry 
insurance in an amount equal to the full 
value than it does merely to insure half 
the value. We feel that it is safest and 
best to order this insurance for the amount 
of the full valuation, but with the go per 
cent coinsurance clause. This is prefer- 
able to using the 100 per cent clause as 
it takes into consideration a very probable 
rise in prices particularly in building costs. 
In insuring in this way, if the values 
should increase by as much as 11 per cent 
between the time of insuring and the 
time of loss the library would still be 
correctly insured. 


BUILDING APPRAISALS 


Building appraisals used in establishing 
values for fire insurance should be in- 
creased in amount to include the cost of 
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‘excavations, masonry foundations, and 
other supports below the under surface 
of the lowest basement floor, as well as 
underground drains, flues, and pipes, as 
these items are covered under war damage 
insurance while usually excluded from 
coverage under fire insurance. 

Certain types of contents are excluded 
under the policy unless specifically men- 
tioned and must be segregated from the 
other contents and a specific amount of 
insurance applied on the following clas- 
sifications: (a) Works of art, statuary, 
paintings, etchings, antiques; 
(b) Stamp and coin collections, manu- 
scripts, books and printed publications 
more than fifty years old; (c) Models, 
curiosities, and objects of historical and 
scientific interest. "These may be insured 
without either the coinsurance clause or 
the pro-rata distribution clause subject to 
a limit of $5000 for any one article and 
also subject to an aggregate limit of 
$100,000 each under (a), (b), and (c). 
The rate is seventy-five cents per hun- 
dred per year on these items, subject to 
no discounts. 


pictures, 


For FuLL VALUATION 


It is our recommendation that this in- 
surance be written blanket for the full 
valuation of all buildings and contents 
owned by the library and occupied solely 
as such, with the 90 per cent coinsurance 
clause. Objects of unusual value as de- 
scribed above should be insured separately 
but it is unnecessary to list the individual 
items. Your insurance agent or broker 
can furnish the necessary forms and take 
care of the details of furnishing this cov- 
erage in the best way for your own li- 
brary. We sincerely hope that no claims 
will ever be made under a war damage 
insurance policy in our country. 
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LIABILITY INSURANCE 

The liability of eleemosynary instity. 
tions to the public varies considerably from 
state to state but in most jurisdictions there 
is some degree of liability and the possj- 
bility of successful suit against the library 
is more or less accurately measured by the 
rate. 

The liability of a library is twofold, 
It has an obligation, usually a legal one, to 
safeguard the public from injury due to 
its operations and this obligation may be 
taken care of by purchasing one or more 
of the forms of public liability insurance. 
It has an obligation, also, to safeguard its 
own employees from injury. Laws relat- 
ing to the liability of employers for injury 
to their workmen vary considerably. from 
state to state. If your state has a work- 
man’s compensation law, coverage for this 
last mentioned hazard may be obtained by 
the purchase of workman’s compensation 
insurance; if not, such coverage may be 
had by purchasing employers’ liability in- 
surance. One or the other of these types 
of insurance is essential in most states as 
an employer has little defense in most juris- 
dictions against suits brought by his em- 
ployees. 

There are a number of different forms 
of public liability insurance. The small 
library which operates in one location and 
has no elevators, book buses, or automo- 
biles used in the library’s business might be 
justified in purchasing only owners’, land- 
lords’, and tenants’ public liability insur- 
ance which would fully protect it for its 
business operations in its one building. A 
larger library offering a great variety of 
facilities should buy comprehensive liability 
insurance which is a very recent type of 
policy covering liability (except to em- 
ployees) from all hazards, known or un- 


known. These hazards would include 
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icicles falling from the building upon a 
luckless person below, the operation of a 
book bus, the librarian striking someone 
in his automobile while carrying a prized 
collection from a book fair or exhibition, 
someone getting injured on an elevator, 
and any other calamity which might befall 
a person for which they might sue the li- 
brary. This type of insurance pays all 
legal costs of defending suits as well as 
paying judgments rendered, as do all types 
of liability insurance. Comprehensive lia- 
bility insurance costs very little more than 
the individual forms it includes and al- 
lows no loophole in your liability protec- 
tion. 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSION 


There remain two important forms of 
insurance protection which cannot prop- 
erly be classed as either property or lia- 
bility insurance. One is steam boiler ex- 
plosion. This agrees to pay for damage 
to the insured’s own property, his liability 
for personal injury and damage to prop- 
erty of others caused by a boiler explo- 
sion, and also furnishes inspection service 
of the boiler satisfactory to the require- 
ments of the safety departments of most 
states. The cost is usually little more 
than the insured would ordinarily pay for 
the inspection service alone. 


FipeLiry BONDING 


Fidelity bonding is a form which is not 
exactly insurance although very closely al- 
lied with it. In bonding an employee, the 
employee guarantees that he will be honest 
and not defraud his employer, and the 
bonding or insurance company guarantees 
to make good the thefts or embezzlements 
if the employee is unable to do so.  Li- 
braries may bond certain employees who 
have ready access to cash or to the valuable 


items of their collection or they may bond 
While small li- 
braries may offer little temptation to the 
weaker members of their staff, libraries 
with valuable collections would do well to 
consider carefully the advisability of bond- 
ing their entire staff. 


the entire organization. 


RATES AND PREMIUM CosTs 


We have not attempted to discuss rates 
and premium costs of the various types of 
insurance described. It is virtually im- 
possible to do this except in a vague way 
unless such costs are quoted for one par- 
ticular library. Rates vary considerably 
from state to state and from building to 
building depending on the relative hazard. 
A fire resistive building in a large city, 
for example, might have a fire insurance 
rate of less than one tenth the rate of a 
frame building in a small town. 

For the same reason we have not at- 
tempted to show methods of reducing pre- 
mium costs, as the rate-making procedure 
and rules vary greatly from state to state. 
However, we can offer two suggestions 
which will work in virtually every juris- 
diction: 

(1) The longer the term for which the 
policy can be written the lower the average 
annual cost of the insurance. 

(2) In fire insurance the greater the pro- 


tection against the start and spread of fire 
the lower the rate. 


This article has attempted to cover the 
broad aspects of insurance as related to 
libraries. For a definite insurance program 
for your library we recommend that you 
secure the services of a capable and consci- 
entious insurance broker. Such a broker 
will be glad to make a complete survey of 
your insurance requirements and recom- 
mend an adequate and economical insur- 
ance program best adapted to your needs. 











War Activities of the Engineering 


Societies Library 


HARRISON A. VON URFF 


The chief bibliographer of the Engineering Societies Library, New York City, 


describes the accelerated program of the library. 


HE CONVERSION of the Engineering 

Societies Library to war activities 
necessitated no changes in_ operating 
methods and only a slight variation in 
administrative policy. For thirty years 
the library has served the engineering 
profession and industry, not only in the 
United States but also in many foreign 
countries. Now that the energy of this 
clientele is turned toward the successful 
prosecution of the war, both on the mili- 
tary and the industrial fronts, the library 
is privileged to continue with increased 
vigor its services to the engineers of the 
United Nations. 

The Engineering Societies Library is 
owned and operated jointly by its founder 
societies, the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, and the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. While its primary purpose is to 
provide library facilities for the members 
of these societies, its reading room is open 
to the public and its special services, ex- 
cepting book loans, are available to all. 
The collection contains at present 160,000 
volumes devoted to all branches of engi- 
to the related 
chemistry, 


sclences— 
and 


neering and 


mathematics, _ physics, 


geology. Complete sets of nearly all 
important serial publications in the fields 
covered are included and a continuous 
effort is made to improve the collection. 
The library’s strong holdings in foreign 
publications are proving of great value in 
connection with its war work. 

The reading room of the library occu- 
pies the thirteenth floor of the Engineering 
Societies Building. Even before the war 
one of the distinguishing features of the 
clientele was the fact that many of the 
readers were regular if not daily users of 
the library, either pursuing investigations 
of their own or of interest to their em- 
ployers. Now practically all the readers, 
with the exception of the students, appear 
to be working on problems having a direct 
bearing upon the war effort. 

Several groups of searchers are working 
under the supervision of government 
The Board of Economic War- 
fare has twelve to fifteen men and women 
at work and has set up its own photo- 


agencies. 


printing equipment. Several engineers 
are devoting the full library day of twelve 
hours to the compilation of a compre- 
hensive bibliography of a subject of vital 
importance to the War Production Board 
and the Ordnance Department. Natu- 
rally these various investigators have the 
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full cooperation and advice of the director 
and the library staff. 

Nearly one third of the users of the 
Engineering Societies Library do not visit 
the library in person but avail themselves 
of the services offered to extend the useful- 
ness of the collection to the distant in- 
quirer. In recent years the policy regard- 
ing book loans has been greatly liberalized. 
Members of the founder societies residing 
in North America may borrow books and 
bound periodicals not in constant demand 
for reference work or restricted because 
of rarity or age. In accordance with 
oficial request the membership require- 
ments for loans have been set aside and 
important source material, largely in 
foreign publications and often not avail- 
able elsewhere, is being lent to the Army 
and Navy and other government agencies. 


PHOTOSTAT DEPARTMENT 


For years the most widely used service 
of the library has been its photostat de- 
partment and during the current year a 
25 per cent increase in photoprints supplied 
took place. Prior to the war orders were 
received regularly from every continent of 
the world. Even now prints are being 
sent to Great Britain and Australia. One 
of the library’s most active clients is the 
Corps of Engineers of the United States 
Army. The interest of the U.S. Engineers 
in technical literature is significant. Sev- 
eral of the district offices have always had 
active libraries, but with the accelerated 
armament program demand for published 
information on all types of engineering 
problems, as evidenced by photostat 
orders, has increased tremendously. The 
Engineering Department of the Navy and 
several Navy yards are showing a similar 


interest in the literature relating to their 
work, 


Microfilm copies of material in the li- 
brary are provided through a cooperative 
arrangement with the New York Public 
Library. The demand so far has not been 
sufficiently great to warrant consideration 
of the installation of microfilm equipment 
at the Engineering Societies Library. 

In addition to providing reference serv- 
ice of the type generally found in public 
or university libraries, the Engineering 
Societies Library maintains a search de- 
partment, which undertakes special in- 
vestigations into engineering literature. 
This service is being used constantly by 
engineers who are prevented from visiting 
the library by distance or lack of time. A 
charge is made for this work based upon 
the amount of time consumed in searching. 
The reports prepared usually take the 
form of a bibliography. In the past both 
the Corps of Engineers and the Engineer- 
ing Department of the Navy have ordered 
the compilation of bibliographies on sub- 
jects under investigation by them. Since 
our entry into the war the search depart- 
ment has undertaken searches and compiled 
bibliographies without charge for several 
government agencies. 


‘TRANSLATIONS 


The search department is also respon- 
sible for the preparation of English 
translations of foreign articles. Transla- 
tions are prepared only on specific order 
and a charge is made, based on the number 
of words and the language of the article. 
To facilitate the location of translations 
already in existence, a union catalog of 
translations is being developed which is 
intended to cover both published and 
manuscript translations. 

The maintenance of files of foreign 
periodicals in wartime presents definite 
problems. Practically no difficulties exist 
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with the British publications. Neutral 
journals are late but are being received 
so that the files are fairly complete. 
German journals were received up to the 
end of May 1941 with surprising regu- 
larity but only scattered numbers since 
that time have arrived. As the German 
publications contribute information of 
value to our war work, efforts are being 
made to obtain them, and there is reason 
to believe that they will be available in 
the near future. 

Among current activities of the Engi- 
neering Societies Library is one project of 
particular interest to government and 
military authorities. “This is the compila- 
tion of a Japanese-English scientific and 
technical dictionary, which, begun before 
the outbreak of the war, has assumed 
added importance as a result of the entry 
of the United States as a belligerent. 

This project is made possible through a 
grant of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Stanley Gerr, director of the project, and 
three assistants, are making full use of the 
library’s strong collection of Japanese 
technical literature, which has been built 
up further to aid in the compilation of 
this important reference tool. 

While the work now in_ progress 
emphasizes Japanese scientific and tech- 
nical terminology, the dictionary has been 
so planned that it will be a relatively 
simple matter to include Chinese scientific 
terms in the same basic framework, thus 
allowing for future expansion to a com- 
plete Japanese-Chinese-English scientific 
and technical dictionary. Actual work on 
the dictionary has already reached the 
point where it provides by far the largest 
collection of Japanese technical terms 
available outside of Japan. When com- 
pleted this dictionary will constitute a 
valuable tool for dealing with the ex- 








tremely difficult and important field of 
Japanese scientific, technical, industrial, 
and military activity, as reported in the 
profuse technical literature of Japan. 
In addition to the dictionary, the Engi- 
neering Societies Library has sponsored the 
compilation of a Japanese gazetteer, which 
has also been very favorably received by 
government and _ military authorities. 
Part of the work on this project is also 
being carried out at the library, part by 
government agencies in Washington and 


New York. 


PostwAaR PLANNING 


In common with other research organi- 
zations, the Engineering Societies Library 
is planning ahead to meet postwar prob- 
lems in its own field of engineering docu- 
mentation. It is the ambition of the 
library to make available to the engineering 
profession a complete record of engineering 
developments regardless of where they may 
The task of acquiring 
important publications of countries now at 


have taken place. 


war may present many difficulties. Noone 
can foresee how great the destruction 
will be. 

The problem of organizing the ever- 
increasing literature of science and engi- 
neering for use has only been attacked. 
Here planning and cooperation on a truly 
international scale will be needed. 
Standardization of publications and meth- 
ods of indexing and abstracting are already 
under consideration and should be carried 
through vigorously. 

The experience of the Engineering 
Societies Library regarding the needs of 
engineers, combined with its knowledge 
of the difficulties that confront librarians, 
should enable it to contribute effectively 
in the solution of the problems common 
to both professions. 
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The United States Information Center 


HARRIET M. ROOT 


The chief of the Service Division, Bureau of Public Inquiries, Office of War 
Information, formerly the United States Information Service of the 
Office of Government Reports, describes the center recently opened 
in Washington. 


INDING THE RIGHT OFFICIAL in the 
Biicne branch of our wartime govern- 
ment who is able to provide information 
on a specific Federal function or solve an 
individual problem is akin to the process 
of finding proper reference material in a 
comprehensive library: both require the 
help of experts. 

The United States Information Center 
which opened May 4 in a new temporary 
structure at 1400 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C., is staffed by 
experts who are equipped to help the indi- 
vidual citizen to reach any of the services 
of the Federal government. The function 
of the center is not a new one but repre- 
sents an expansion of the services which 
have been performed within the govern- 
ment for the past eight years by the United 


States Information Service. (In carrying 


out the recent Executive Order creating 


the Office of War Information, the United 
States Information Service became the 
Bureau of Public Inquiries of that agency. ) 
The center was planned at the direction of 
the President who recognized the need this 
year for an enlargement of this type of 
informational activity so that a greater 
number of citizens whose individual activi- 
ties and interests must now be adjusted to 
the war effort, might be provided with 


quick, responsible information on Federal 
activities. 


The design of the center building, 
which has been erected at one of the city’s 
busiest intersections, is highly functional. 
Persons coming into the building may use 
either one of two entrances at both ends 
of a large information hall. Within this 
hall is an oval counter staffed with infor- 
mation clerks who are prepared to answer 
inquiries themselves or make the proper 
reference to other staff members within 
the building. To make informational ma- 
terials readily available to all of the posi- 
tions at the counter, facsimiles of the basic 
files are found in any one of four groups 
in the banks of files that stand within the 
counter area. 

Inquirers with problems that need 
special analysis are referred by the counter 
clerks to one of the twelve staff specialists 
whose offices are available at either side 
of the main hall. These men are con- 
versant with all phases of governmental 
activities, especially the current aspects of 
the war program. On some of the ques- 
tions the staff specialists themselves may 
need technical help; in a wing adjacent to 
the main hall are offices for a group of 
liaison officers from the war agencies who 
may be called upon to aid in the analysis 
of special problems. 

Visitors who are unable to visit the 
center in person may avail themselves of 
its services either by telephone or by cor- 
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TELEPHONE SERVICE Room, U. 


respondence. Both of these sections are 
staffed with information clerks who have 
had training similar to those who work at 
The infor- 
mational material which is used at the 
counter is also available to both the tele- 
phone and correspondence sections. 


the personal service counter. 


Houses OTHER SERVICES 


Though not a part of the Office of 
War Information, the center also 
houses two other helpful services which 
became available in Washington after the 
defense program began. One is the De- 
fense Housing Registry which helps the 
newcomer to find a room or home as a 
permanent living arrangment or, if he is a 
transient, a temporary hotel or tourist 
home accommodation. The District De- 
fense Council provides a service to men 
of the armed forces and tourists who are 
daily visitors to Washington. Utilizing a 
small portion of the information counter, 
this service provides responsible informa- 
tion on lodgings, entertainments, service 


S. INFORMATION CENTER 


clubs, and transportation in Washington. 

Naturally one of the most important 
functions of the Service Division of the 
Bureau of Public Inquiries is its work 
of keeping the information clerks and 
staff specialists currently informed of the 
changes, reorganizations, new functions, 
and personnel of the Federal government. 
Some of the experts of the center who 
are especially equipped to do this work 
have a continuing task in processing and 
making available the new information 
to their fellow experts who deal directly 
with the public. The center provides 
two basic files which are available to 
its staff to help inquirers either find the 


branch of government or the official of} 
government which he wishes to reach 


The breakdown of departmental of 


agency functions is contained within @ 
This file consists of 
more than 6500 cards which show the) 


visible card index. 


various divisions, branches, and sections of 
the government and also contain subject 
cards of the various governmental active 
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ties which result from the actions or func- 
To find 
government personnel without knowledge 
of their functions, a large rotary file is 
used. This file has a capacity of 240,000 


tions of more than one agency. 


names. 


SMALL WorKING LIBRARY 


In addition to these basic information 
files, the United States 
Center contains a small working library 
which is stocked with all of the basic 
government documents such as depart- 


Information 


mental publications, congressional hear- 
ings, legislation, executive orders, and 
press releases. It is equipped to do many 
simple reference jobs or make the proper 
referral to other government libraries. 
The distribution of government publi- 
cations is another important function of 
the United States Information Center. 
Through cooperation with the American 
Library Association, the Bureau of Public 
Inquiries is now servicing more than four 
thousand libraries throughout the country 
which maintain a display of government 
publications dealing with war problems. 
The agencies in Washington which issue 
these publications send them to the bureau 


Main HAtt, U. S. 


which in turn makes up monthly packets 
for distribution to libraries. 

The Bureau of Public Inquiries it- 
self issues very few publications, though 
one of its important functions is the pre- 
paration and distribution of the U.S. 
Government Manual. Containing more 
than seven hundred pages of comprehen- 
sive information on the creation, organiza- 
tion, functions, and activities of all 
branches of the government, the Manual 
is the most complete reference book on 
the government that is published anywhere 
in the country. It contains sections both 
on the legislative and judicial branches of 
government and reprints new public laws, 
executive and administrative orders which 
affect the war, and civilian defense pro- 
grams. Three editions of the Manual are 
issued annually in order that all changes in 
organization and personnel may be kept 
up to date. The current, or spring 1942 
edition, sells for seventy-five cents. Sub- 
sequent editions will cost one dollar a 
copy. Copies of the U.S. Government 
Manual are obtainable either from the 
Bureau of Public Inquiries or the Super- 
intendent of Documents in Washington, 
D.C. 


INFORMATION CENTER 














Newbery and Caldecott 
Award Winners 


CLARA E. BREED 
Acting Chairman, A.L.A. Section for Library Work with Children, 1941-42 


OURAGEOUS LIVING and the ability 
+ to view life humorously—these lie 
at the heart of this year’s Newbery and 
Caldecott medal winners. In an Amer- 
ica at war both qualities are needed and 
neither contradicts the other. Indeed 
the one makes the other bearable, even 
possible. 

This is a year that has seen many books 
rushed into print to meet the current 
demand for patriotic Americana. It is 
no accident that the two “most distin- 
guished” books published for children 
were not written to meet the challenge of 
the times but grew slowly out of experience 
and keen observation and rich creative 
imagination. One of them, Walter D. 
Edmonds’ The Matchlock Gun, was not 
written for children at all, if we can judge 
from the fact that it was first published in 
the Saturday Evening Post for July 17, 
1937, under the title ““The Spanish Gun.” 
The other, Robert McCloskey’s Make 
Way for Ducklings, must have been writ- 
ten for sheer fun. 

Fifteen years of careful research and 
steady, competent writing are piled behind 
Walter Edmonds’ pen. His adult books, 
Rome Haul, Chad Hanna, Drums along 
the Mohawk, and the others are too well 
known to need comment here. One can 
imagine Mr. Edmonds methodically over- 





Courtesy Viking Press 


From Make Way for Ducklings 


turning the stones of historical research, 
finding some treasures, many interesting 
and forgotten details to store away against 
some future use, and, of course, a great 
deal of hopeless trash to be examined and 
quickly tossed away again. What happy 
accident made him overturn the stone 
under which was hidden the story of 
Trudy and Edward and the Indians and 
the old Spanish gun? It is a true story, 
he says, told to him by Trudy’s great- 
great-great-grandson. Did he recognize it 
at once as a special treasure or did he 
take it home in his pocket expecting to 
make it part of an adult novel? One feels 
sure that he carried it around with him 
for a long time, turning it over and over 
in his fingers until the story became 4 
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smooth and perfectly imagined 
whole and until it was clear that 
this was not little Trudy’s story 
nor even her thick Dutch 
father’s but Edward’s and also 
a little his mother’s. 

The Matchlock Gun is a 
story of perfect trust and under- 
standing between a ten-year-old 
boy and his young mother and 
how that trust saved their lives 
from Indian attack when Ed- 
ward’s father was away on mili- 
tary duty. The setting is New 
York State in 1756 when the 
French and Indians were still 
raiding the Dutch homes as far 
south as Albany and when wom- 
en and children were no more 
immune from war than they are 
today. Indeed one of the 
strongest parts of the book is Ed- 
ward’s growing awareness of ap- 
proaching danger and his acute 
knowledge that his mother, in 
spite of her calm, is afraid too. 

There is a definite philosophy behind 
Walter Edmonds’ writing. He writes: 

I want my readers to get out of my books 
a sense of the relation of history to the 
present day. What I want to show are the 
qualities of mind and spirit of plain, ordinary 
people, who after all carry the burden of 
human progress. I want to know about 
people, how they lived, what they hoped for, 
what they feared. I want to know what it 
was like to be born into this time or that, 
and what man left behind him when he died. 

The winner of the Caldecott Medal is 
Robert McCloskey, a young artist whose 
first picture book, Lentil, was published 
only a year ago and was welcomed as a 
hilarious tale of a small boy, a small Ohio 
town, and a harmonica. Make Way for 
Ducklings, already an enormous favorite 











From The Matchlock Gun 


in our libraries from coast to coast, records 
unforgettably the amusing story of a 
family of ducklings possessed of a fine dis- 
regard for the problems of Boston traffic 
and the feelings of Boston policemen. The 
humor is no less evident here than in 
Lentil but it is more tenderly indulgent 
toward the ways of ducklings and human 
beings. 
finished and have more strength as well as 


The drawings too are more 


more beauty—or are such comparisons un- 
fair in two books which demanded differ- 
ent artistic treatment? Certainly Mc- 
Closkey has rare talent, and librarians look 
forward to his next work with real antici- 
pation knowing he will approach it with a 
freshness of viewpoint needed in chil- 
dren’s books. 











Library Publicity Honor Roll of 1942 


HE AWARDS for distinctive publicity 
during 1942 were given to repre- 
sentatives of sixty-nine libraries all over 
the country. The public, college, state, 
school, and special libraries entered news- 
paper clippings, handbooks, leaflets, book- 
lists, annual reports, and other types of 
publicity. The judges who examined all 
the entries submitted were Harry L. Gage, 
New York typographic expert; Guy R. 
Lyle, librarian, Woman’s College Library, 
University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro; Cornelia D. Plaister, librarian, San 
Diego Public Library, San Diego, Calif. ; 
Lucile L. Keck, librarian, Joint Refer- 
ence Library, Chicago; Joseph ‘Towne 
Wheeler, publicity assistant, Minneapolis 
Public Library, Minneapolis; Gretchen 
Westervelt, librarian, Practice School Li- 
brary, State Normal School, Potsdam, 
| A 
Listed below are those placed on the 
Library Publicity Honor Roll for 1942: 
Akron Public Library 
Albany, N.Y., Public Library 
Alliance, Ohio, Carnegie Free Library 
American Merchant Marine Library, 
New York City 
Baltimore, Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Beloit, Kan., The Port Library 
Bloomfield, N.J., Free Public Library 
Brooklyn Public Library 
Canton, Ohio, Public Library Association 
Charlotte, N.C., Public Library 
Chicago Public Library 
Cincinnati Public Library 
Clarksdale, Miss., Carnegie Public Library 
Cleveland Public Library 


Connecticut Library Association 


wt 


Dallas Public Library 

Denver Public Library 

Des Moines, Iowa, Public Library 

Detroit Public Library 

East Orange, N.J., Free Public Library 

Elizabeth, N.J., Free Public Library 

Fort Worth, Tex., Public Library 

Gadsden, Ala., Public Library 

Hammond, Ind., Public Library 

Hartford, Conn., Public Library 

Holland Patent, N.Y., Free Library 

Howard University Carnegie Library, 
Washington, D.C. 

Illinois State Library, Springfield 

Kansas City, Mo., Public Library 

Kenosha, Wis., Gilbert M. Simmons Li- 
brary 

Lincoln, Neb., City Library 

Los Angeles Board of Education 

Los Angeles County Public Library 

Madison, Wis., Free Library 

Minnesota, Department of Education, Li- 
brary Division and W.P.A. 

Montclair, N.J., Free Public Library 

Muskogee, Okla., Public Library 

Newark Public Library 

Newton, Mass., Boys’ and Girls’ Library 

New York Muncipal Reference Library 

New York Public Library 

North Carolina Library Association 

North Carolina University, Woman’s Col- 
lege Library, Greensboro 

Norwood, Mass., Morrill Memorial Li- 
brary 

Oregon State College Library, Corvallis 

Pennsylvania State College Library, State 
College 

Pittsfield, Mass., Berkshire Athenaeum 

(Continued on page 527) 
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Canadian Library Council 


Report of Progress, Milwaukee, June 25, 1942 


1. The constitution of the Canadian Li- 
brary Council has been approved by four 
of the constituent associations and there 
is reason to believe that by August, when 
the other associations hold their annual 
meetings, the approval will be unanimous. 
2. The council is still optimistic with re- 
gard to the provision of financial assistance 
by the Carnegie Corporation. 
3. Even though still in an embryonic 
stage the Canadian Library Council has 
not been idle but has discussed in detail 
and has arranged for the preparation of 
reports on the following problems of in- 
terest to Canadian librarians: 
a. The status and needs of library 
training in Canada. 
b. The desirability of active library ex- 
tension work throughout the whole of 
Canada. 
c. The photographic reproduction of 
early Canadian newspapers. For this 
the Canadian Library Council has re- 
ceived promise of financial support from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 
4. The Canadian Library Council has also 
received some financial assistance for the 
provision of library visitors, though it is 
possible that at the outset no more can 
be undertaken than enabling provincial 
associations to obtain outstanding speak- 
ers at their annual meetings. 
5. The Canadian Library Council has 
sponsored the mimeographing of a provi- 
sional checklist of Canadian librarians. 
The first list, containing 1725 names, is 
ready for distribution and will be fol- 


lowed by a supplement containing names 
unavoidably omitted. It is expected that 
the total number will be over two thou- 
sand. 

6. When adequate secretarial assistance is 
provided it is hoped to set up a Canadian 
library information bureau and clearing 
house for professional problems to assist 
individual librarians requiring advice, and 
eventually to consider the publication of 
a dominion-wide library bulletin. 

7. The hope of establishing a Canadian 
division of the A.L.A. is being explored. 
8. It appears almost certain that in the 
near future the Department of National 
Defence will set up a librarian in each 
of the military districts to supervise the 
camp libraries .in those districts. This 
organization will itself be headed by an 
oficial at Ottawa independent of the 
auxiliary services. It is probable that the 
Canadian Library Council will be asked 
to submit a panel of names for the li- 
brarians in the military districts. 

9g. Though the Canadian Library Council 
may appear to those not conversant with 
its difficulties to move slowly, its prob- 
lems must be understood to be great and 
complicated. Within the next twelve 
months, however, it is definitely expected 
that there will be brought into being an 
active permanent organization which will 
function in the interests of all Canadian 
libraries, great or small. Your loyal and 
earnest cooperation in these aims and 
projects is asked by all the members of 
your council. 
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LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 
To Win the War and Win the Peace 


Pan American Child Congress 


Tue Unirep States was host for the 
first time to the Pan American Child 
Congress which met for its eighth con- 
ference in Washington early in May. The 
previous seven meetings were in Mexico, 
Cuba, and South American countries. 
Plans for the congress were drastically 
changed after Pearl Harbor to provide 
for intensive consideration of both emer- 
gency and continuing services needed 
for children and for mothers in wartime. 

Mildred L. Batchelder, chief of the 
A.L.A. School and Children’s Library 
Division, attended the congress as one of 
the individual members from the United 
States. Although the majority of the 
delegates and members were doctors, pe- 
diatricians, and psychiatrists, there were a 
number of educators, social workers, and 
recreation workers. ‘This indicates a 
broadening of the objectives of the congress 
toward a consideration of all aspects of 
the life of children in the Americas. 

Two library papers were presented at 
the meeting of the education and recrea- 
tion section, “Library Services to Children 
in a World at War” by Julia L. Sauer, 
head of the Department of Work with 
Children of the Rochester, N.Y., Public 
Library, and “Education for Librarian- 
ship in the United States” by Rudolph 
Gjelsness, chairman of the Department of 
Library Science at the University of 
William G. Carr of the Na- 


tional Education Association, chairman of 


Michigan. 


the education and recreation section, pre- 
pared a paper on “Principles Governing 
Organization of Educational, Recreation- 
al, and Library Services in Cities and 
Rural Areas.” 
the printed proceedings of the congress. 


All of these will appear in 


Study on Latin America 
NUMBER FIVE of the Studies of the 
Committee on Library Cooperation with 
Latin America is a Preliminary List of 
Libraries in the other American Republics 
compiled by Rodolfo O. Rivera. The list 
is arranged by country and city and indi- 
cates the size of library, the type of library, 
and form of support. Copies of the list 
may be obtained from the Publications Sec- 
tion, Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, Washington, D.C. 


Small Town Manual 

THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE has 
issued a Small Town Manual. The man- 
ual suggests ways in which people can 
organize their towns for war by their own 
efforts without applying to Washington 
for help. It is divided into two parts: 
Part I—How You Can Win the War at 
Home; Part II—How You Can Improve 
Business in Your Town. Supplies for 
community use will be available from the 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 


War Industries Cooperate 
BooKS NEEDED FOR TRAINING for wat 
industries are being supplied by the Wash- 
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ington County Free Library, Hagerstown, 
Md., through cooperation with the in- 
dustries themselves. 

Six industries within the area have sup- 
plied $530 for the purchase of books since 
the first of the year. 


Child Labor Material 


Tue CHILDREN’s BurEAU of the U.S. 
Department of Labor in Washington has 
assembled a small packet of circulars and 
bulletins on child labor regulations and 
present child labor problems arising from 
the great need for extra agricultural labor 
this summer. This packet has been sent 
to a number of high school libraries in the 
states where difficulties in obtaining agri- 
cultural labor will be greatest. 

The Children’s Bureau will send this 
school library packet on child labor to 
any public library requesting it. Requests 
should be addressed to Beatrice McCon- 
nell, Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D.C. 

Another pamphlet on this subject, Child 
Workers in Wartime, may be obtained 
from the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 419 Fourth Ave., New York City, 
for ten cents a copy. 


American Youth Reserves 


THE CHILDREN’s DEPARTMENT of, the 
Chicago Public Library, in conjunction 
with other youth serving agencies such 
as the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the 
Camp Fire Girls, and the Boys Clubs of 
America, is taking an active part in the 
organization and development of the Amer- 
ican Youth Reserves of that city. This 
is part of the program developed in co- 
operation with representatives of all 
agencies interested in youth by the Youth 
Division of the Office of Civilian Defense 
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of the Chicago metropolitan area. The 
objective of the American Youth Reserves 
is to offer training and opportunities for 
service to the city’s young people in the 
defense program. 

Agatha L. Shea, the director of Chil- 
dren’s Work of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary, as a member of the central faculty 
group, and several of her branch chil- 
dren’s librarians, as neighborhood youth 
chairmen, instructors, and leaders, have 
prepared a series of reading units entitled 
“Read and Learn.” ‘These will cover a 
number of subjects, including the Ameri- 
cas, the Southwest Pacific, Our Own 
Country, Heroes of Democracy, etc. Units 
for instruction in storytelling have also 
been prepared. Clubs are being organized 
under the leadership of children’s librar- 
ians. Books are being purchased for club 
reading and practical service projects are 
planned, such as storytelling to park play 
groups, clerical and messenger service, etc. 


Cleveland Youth Victory 
Activities Program 


THERE IS A JOB for everyone, young 
and old, in the total war effort. Youth 
has been asking “What can we do” to 
help win the war. To help answer this 
question the Civilian Defense Council of 
Greater Cleveland appointed a Youth Vic- 
tory Activities Advisory Committee to 
work out a program especially for this 
group. All organized agencies serving 
youth joined together to sponsor this 
program. Social settlements, churches, 
Y.W.C.A., Y.M.C.A., Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, city recreation 
department, the public libraries, the Cath- 
olic Youth Organization, Junior Red 
Cross, and others are recognizing that 
many new opportunities will be needed for 
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youth and are expanding their programs to 
meet these needs. Youth victory activi- 
ties can serve a double purpose—increase 
the role of youth in.total defense and train 
youth in citizenship responsibilities. 

A central information desk was set up 
at the main library and is manned by vol- 
unteers from the civilian defense head- 
quarters. All branch libraries in Greater 
Cleveland are serving as additional infor- 
mation centers and refer young people 
interested in a definite activity to organized 
agencies where groups are at work. 

Attractive red, white, and blue leaflets 
outline the program and suggest adapta- 


Lead- 


ership manuals give detailed information 


tions which individuals can make. 


to group leaders, and buttons are sold to 
all young people who enlist in an activity. 
A book list, prepared by the Office for 
Service to Youth of the Cleveland Public 
Library, suggests additional material and 
activities. These booklets, leaflets, but- 
tons, and book lists are all distributed by 
the libraries’ information centers and by 
organized groups. 
Jean Carotyn Roos, Supervisor 

Service to Youth 

Cleveland Public Library 
Cleveland 


Council on Books in Wartime 
THE Councit on Books in Wartime 
has published the full text of the speeches 
and panel discussion presented on May 12 
and 13 in New York City. The panel 
included Clifton Fadiman, 
chairman, William Rose Benet, Major 
Alexander de  Seversky, Lieutenant 
Colonel Joseph I. Greene, John Kieran, 
Eric Knight, Paul Schubert, and Rex 
Stout, and the pamphlet is entitled Books 
Are Weapons in the War of Ideas. The 
two speeches are The Supply Line for the 


discussion 


Battle of Ideas by Anne O’Hare McCoy. 
mick and The Literature of Power by 
Adolf A. Berle, Jr. . 

Copies of these reprints are available 
free from the Council on Books in War. 
time, Room 1410, 347 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. When quantities of the re. 
prints are requested, the council asks that 
the recipient pay postage charges. 


Books for Latin America 
Project 
Books IN ENGLIsH by U.S. authors 
will be distributed to libraries in the other 
American program 
which the Association is now initiating. 
Marion A. Milczewski has been named 


republics under a 


as executive assistant of the project. An 
office has been set up in the Library of 
Congress Annex. 


Packet on Child Labor 


THE CHILDREN’s BuREAU of the 
United States Department of Labor has a 
selected packet on child labor for high 
school libraries which is available to all 
The packet includes Child La- 
bor and the War Emergency, Policies on 
Recruitment of Young Workers for War- 
time Agriculture, Folders 6 and 26, and 
A Children’s Charter in Wartime. Re- 
quests for the packet should be sent to the 
Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C. 


libraries. 


Official War Publications 

Official War Publications: Guide to 
State, Federal, and Canadian Publications 
by Jerome K. Wilcox has been published 
by the Bureau of Public Administration 
of the University of California. It is the 


second supplement to Official Defense 
Publications and covers the period from 
December 8, 1941, to April 15, 1942. 
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Copies may be ordered from the Bureau 
of Public Administration, 117 Library, 
University of California, Berkeley. ‘The 
price is $1.50. A special price on all three 
volumes will be given on request to the 
Bureau. 


Re: Inter-American Relations 


THE SPANISH STUDENTS of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin High School, New York 
City, recently presented the Benjamin 
Franklin Library, Mexico City, with a 
copy of Carl Van Doren’s Benjamin 
Franklin. 
panied the gift: 


The following letter accom- 


At the Pan American Assemblies held on 
April 22 in the new Benjamin Franklin 
High School, the Spanish students of the 
school presented to the new Benjamin 
Franklin Library of Mexico City Van Dor- 
en's Benjamin Franklin. 

We are forwarding it to you as a token 
of friendship and hope that it will set a 
precedent for other schools to follow in 
helping the United States cement the edu- 
cational bonds which should exist between 
Mexico and our country. 


The Unconquered People 


Tue U. S. Office of War Information 
issued on July 12 The Unconquered Peo- 
ple, a pamphlet similar to the publication 
of the Office of Facts and Figures, Divide 
and Conquer. Edmund Duffy of the 
Baltimore Sun illustrated the pamphlet as 
a contribution to the war. 

Copies may be secured on request to 
Harriet Root, chief, Service Division, 
Bureau of Public Inquiries, Office of War 
Information, Washington. D.C. The 
maximum number of copies available to 
libraries is as follows: libraries in cities 
of 200,000 or more, 100; in cities of 
100,000 to 200,000, 60; in cities of 35,000 
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to 100,000, 35; in cities of less than 
35,000, a reasonable number. 


War Documentation Center 


THe War DocuMENTATION CENTER 
project of the Philadelphia Bibliographi- 
cal Center has been forced to discontinue 
the preparation and distribution of cata- 
loging cards for ephemeral war publica- 
tions. The sudden change in its plans 
was caused by the curtailment of W.P.A. 
assistance, without which the activities 
involved could not be carried on by the 
center. A description of the services as 
originally planned was given on pages 


361-62 of the Bulletin. 


Publicity Honor Roll 


(Continued from page 522) 


Ponca City, Okla., Public Library 
Portland, Ore., Library Association 
Queens Borough Public Library 
Reading, Pa., Public Library 
Rochester, N.Y., Public Library 
Rutherford, N.J., Free Public Library 
St. Louis Public Library 
San Diego, Calif., Public Library 
Savannah, Ga., Public Library 
Schenectady, N.Y., Public Library 
Sheboygan, Wis., Mead Public Library 
Somerville, N.J., Free Public Library 
South Bend, Ind., Public Library 
Southern New England Telephone Com- 
pany 
Springfield, Ill., Lincoln Library 
Syracuse, N.Y., Public Library 
Teaneck, N.J., Free Public Library 
Van Wert, Ohio, Brumback Library 
Vincennes, Ind., Public Library 
Waterbury, Conn., Silas Bronson Library 
Wheaton, IIl., Adams Memorial Library 
White Plains, N.Y., Public Library 
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NEWS 


Midwinter Conference, Chicago, December 28 to 31, 1942 


A.L.A. Staff Changes 

DorotTHA DAWSON, supervising in- 
structor of the Detroit Board of Educa- 
tion, Department of School Libraries, is at 
A.L.A. Headquarters for the summer as 
acting chief of the School and Children’s 
Library Division. Miss Dawson is taking 
the place of Mildred L. Batchelder while 
the latter is on leave to teach at the Grad- 
uate Library School of the University of 
Chicago. 

Marion A. Milczewski, Assistant to the 
Executive Secretary for the past two years, 
began work on the Books for Latin 
America Project on June 8. Eleanor 
Burke, Membership Assistant for the past 
year and a half, will succeed Mr. Milc- 
zewski as Assistant to the Executive Sec- 
retary on July 15. 


Publishing Department Survey 


WILLIAM T. Coucn, director of the 
University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, spent three weeks in May and 
June surveying the publishing activities of 
the Association and has prepared a report 
to be submitted to the Executive Board. 


Headquarters Staff Association 


A STAFF ASSOCIATION has been organ- 
The staff 
association was organized for the social, 
educational, and economic betterment of 
the staff. Its officers are Kathryn P. Mier, 
president ; D. A. Campbell, vice president ; 


ized at Headquarters recently. 


- 


J 


Daisy Byler, secretary; and Anne Vantz, 
treasurer. “The chairmen of committees 
and members-at-large are Eleanor Burke, 
Elvet Simpson, Harold English, Helen E. 
Kinsey, and Ruth Dunkle. 


One Hundred-Per Centers 


THE Pratr INsTITUTE Liprary 
ScHooLt, Brooklyn, and the Simmons 
School of Library Science, Boston, have 
reported to the Membership Department 
that they have a 100 per cent enrolment in 
the A.L.A. for their 1942 students. 


A.L.A. Publications 


A REPORT of the results of a nationwide 
survey of all aspects of union cataloging 
has been published as Union Catalogs in 
the United States, edited by Robert B. 
It is sponsored by the A.L.A. 
Board on Resources of American Li- 
braries, and contributors to the volume are 
Arthur B. Berthold, LeRoy C. Merritt, 


George A. Schwegmann, Jr., and John P. 


Downs. 


Stone. 

Included are a directory of union cata- 
logs in the United States and a selected 
bibliography. It is available from the 
A.L.A. for $4.50. 

The Publishing Department has issued 
two pamphlets, The Librarian and the 
Teacher of Science by Caroline R. Siebens 
and Warren L. Bartlett (Experimenting 
Together series, 2), and What to Read 
on Psychology by Marion E. Hawes. The 
pamphlets are seventy-five cents each. 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest 


New Library School Announced 


TRAINING IN LIBRARIANSHIP will be 
offered by the Graduate Library School of 
the University of Chicago in a program 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Li- 
brary Science, according to an announce- 
ment by President Robert M. Hutchins. 
The new program has been made possible 
by a grant of $75,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 

The complete program will include two 
years of broad general education, two 
years of advanced study in subject fields, 
and one year of study of principles and 
methods of library operation and of re- 
lated academic subjects. Students will be 
admitted only after they have completed 
their liberal education, equivalent to the 
general education for which the new Uni- 
versity of Chicago bachelor’s degree will 
be awarded. The curriculum will then 
provide two years of advanced courses in 
the humanities and the social and natural 
sciences, with emphasis on broad education 
rather than specialization. ‘The final year 
will provide courses in the basic subjects 
of librarianship, namely, bibliography and 
reference, principles of book selection, 
classification and cataloging, and library 
administration. Additional courses from 
the Graduate Library School curriculum 
will also be provided. 

According to Dean Louis R. Wilson the 
program should provide a well educated 
personnel for libraries of the Chicago area 


and elsewhere and it will serve as an 
experiment in curriculum planning for 
library schools. 


Magazines for Prison Libraries 
THE COMMITTEE on Institution Li- 
braries of the American Prison Association 
has issued Magazines for Prison Libraries 
compiled by A. Louis Crenstein and Web- 
ster Wheelock. The list includes sug- 
gested magazines for men’s institutions and 
for women’s institutions, a typical maga- 
zine budget list, and a selected list of 
specialized and technical periodicals. Free 
copies will be sent upon request to Ray- 
mond Embree, librarian, Federal Reforma- 


tory, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


Motion Picture Films at L.C. 
THE Liprary oF Coneoress has begun 
the collection of selected motion pictures 
for preservation. The new arrangement, 
which will gradually build up in the na- 
tional library a collection of the most im- 
portant films produced by the American 
motion picture industry, has been made 
possible by the generosity of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and the Museum of 


Modern Art. 
The Book Fair in Mexico 


A BOOK FAIR and exhibition of maga- 
zines and newspapers was held in Mexico 
City from May 2 through May 16. One 
week of the celebration was given over to 
libraries. 
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Booths were placed up and down the 
center of one of the main avenues of the 
city. The book stock presented com- 
prised trade books largely, with Mexico 
and Buenos Aires outstanding as places of 
publication. ‘The booths were taken over 
by booksellers, newspapers, and the gov- 
ernment offices. 

At the entrance of the fair was shown 
an appeal for public support of libraries: 
a presidential decree giving free trans- 
portation through the mails for books pre- 
sented to libraries during the thirty days 
immediately following the fair. 


Book Post Rate 


WITH THE SIGNING of the Mead Bill 
the new book postage rate of three cents 
a pound to all zones became a law on 
July 1. The new rate takes the place of 
the one-and-one-half-cent book postage 
rate established by Presidential proclama- 
tion. Under the new bill workbooks are 
to be included but the question of the 
status of bibliographies under the new law 
is left to the Post Office Department for 
decision. 

Librarians should note that for ship- 
ments of short distance, it is often cheaper 
to send books by parcel post or by freight 
or under the old library postage rate as 
prescribed by the act of February 28, 1925, 
and as amended May 29, 1928. This 
latter which applies only to the local and 
Ist-3rd zones or within the state in which 
mailed, is three cents for the first pound 
and one cent for each additional pound. 


Institute at University of Illinois 


AN INSTITUTE for librarians and assist- 
ants of public libraries will be conducted 
by the University of Illinois Library 
School, Urbana, August 5-7, 1942. The 


theme, “Recent Developments in Public 
presented 
through a lecture followed by a discussion 
period in each half-day session. 


Library Service,” will be 


Latin American Pamphlets 

THE PAN AMERICAN UNION has js- 
sued two new numbers of its bibliographic 
series (No. 2, Parts 2 and 3), Latin 
American Booktrade and Library Jour. 
nals in the Columbus Memorial Library of 
the Pan American Union and Book Stores 
and Publishers in Latin America. Both 
pamphlets are annotated and in mimeo- 
graphed form. They are available from 
the Pan American Union, Washington, 
D.C., for twenty-five cents each. 


Supplement to List of Films 


IN AN EFFORT to keep the Union List 
of Microfilms up to date, the Philadelphia 
Bibliographical Center and Union Library 
Catalogue Committee on Microphotog- 
raphy requests the cooperation of li- 
brarians. The Union List of Microfilms 
is a list of films available in libraries of 
the United States and Canada and can be 
secured from the Philadelphia Biblio 
graphical Center, Fine Arts Building, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

The Committee on Microphotography 
asks for information on the following 
items : 


1. Any items which were omitted from 
the union list 

2. All microfilm material acquired since 
the original list was sent and regular re- 
ports on material acquired in the future. 
(Insofar as possible, information should be 
given on imprint, collation, number of 
frames or reels, location of original from 
which the film was made, whether negative 
or positive, and other bibliographically per- 
tinent data in addition to author and title) 

3. Any privately owned collections of 
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microfilms of which there is knowledge and 
any large-scale microfilming projects now 
under way or which are anticipated. 


The Committee on Microphotography 
requests that all those who are interested 
indicate their intention to purchase a copy, 
if and when a supplement is issued. The 
supplement will be issued on a cost basis. 

Members of the Committee on Micro- 
photography are Frank Bobb, Edith Hart- 
well, John J. Heilemann, and J. Periam 


Danton, chairman. 


Law Library Manual 


A oose-LEAF Library Manual has been 
compiled for the U.S. Department of Jus- 
tice Library under the direction of 
Matthew A. McKavitt, librarian (Wash- 
ton, D.C., Department of Justice, 1941). 
The manual includes a brief history of the 
library, a glossary of words and symbols, 
a detailed analysis of the organization and 
duties of each department of the library, 
and general instructions to the staff. It 
is well indexed. 

A number of public and college libraries 
have prepared staff manuals, but this is the 
first law library manual to come to our 
attention. “The manual will be of interest 
to librarians in other fields as well as to 
law librarians. 


Attention, Bulletin Editors 


Eprrors of library bulletins or club pub- 
lications will spend fifty cents to good 
advantage when they buy a copy of Bulle- 
tinn—How to Make Them More Effec- 
tive, recently issued by the Social Work 
Publicity Council, 130 E. 22 St., New 
York City. The author is Catherine 
Emig, who describes the pamphlet as a 
“summary of principles, techniques, and 


time-saving tips.” It divides its attention 
equally between editorial policy and atti- 
tudes, and technical make-up and produc- 
tion. 


Latin American Folk Music 


Tue Music Division of the Library 
of Congress has published a preliminary 
edition of a Bibliography of Latin Ameri- 
can Folk Music compiled by Gilbert 
Chase. The preliminary edition is being 
distributed for the purpose of eliciting 
suggestions, corrections, and additions. A 
final edition incorporating all revisions 
will be published later as a Guide to Latin 


American Music. 


Publications in the Americas 


AT THE SECOND American conference 
of National Committees on Intellectual 
Cooperation in Havana on November 15- 
25, it was resolved: 


To recommend to national, state, provin- 
cial, and municipal governments of American 
countries that in their annual budgets they 
assign adequate amounts, within the finan- 
cial resources that each nation has at its dis- 
posal, for the periodical publication of books, 
pamphlets, or other printed matter for the 
purpose of cultural interchange, intellectual 
cooperation, and mutual inter-American rap- 
prochement, and of presenting the life and 
work of individuals that in their respective 
countries may have attained great impor- 
tance and distinction. .. . 


Latin American Publications 


Tue Liprary oF Concress has issued 
a checklist, Publications Relating to Latin 
America. 

Publications of the Library of Congress 
should be ordered through the Publications 
Office, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 








THE POST 


Communications to and from A.L.A. Members 


For Teamwork on the 
Home Front 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 

Nothing in the war effort is more im- 
portant than the elimination of duplication, 
neglect, and confusion in the many essential 
jobs on the home front. The war job is too 
big for any one agency, however eager, and 
too exacting for any single group, however 
competent. It is a job for all and it will take 
vigorous teamwork on the part of all. 

The official machinery—a machinery set up 
by law and executive order—for teamwork 
on the community front is the defense council. 
The efficiency of defense councils varies wide- 
ly ; but poor, good, or superior, they could all 
be better. The nation needs your coopera- 
tion in a continuing effort to make defense 
councils better. 

May I ask that you urge your members to 
volunteer their services to defense councils 
wherever they live? If your organization has 
local chapters, urge them to cooperate with 
defense councils in strengthening their’ com- 
munities. 

So far as the communities in which your 
members live are concerned, probably no 
appeal has or will come to you that can match 
the significance of this appeal. The character 
of defense councils is the best measure, not 
only of the security of the people in their 
homes, but also is a measure of the strength 
which all American towns can add together to 
the national war effort. Defense councils 
harboring improper politics, limited participa- 
tion, and the domination of one class or group 
may hinder the successful prosecution of the 
war. 

On the other hand, if defense councils are 
effective, more materials will be salvaged. If 
defense councils are vigorous, volunteer serv- 
ices will be equal to the increasing number of 
jobs which must be done. If defense councils 
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are strong, the men in the armed forces 
be more solidly linked to the home front, 
a word, if defense councils are the inst 
ments they were designed to be and can 
communities everywhere will meet the 
mands of the emergency and release produ 
tive power with cumulative and overwhe 
ing results. 

Every civilian must recognize that his firs 
duty as a citizen is to make his democragy 
work in a war for democracy. Every am 
tional organization can take its greatest pride 
today in terms of the participation of its me 
bers in the war effort. I am sure we @ 
count on the members of your organizationff 
cooperate in meeting the needs of Americal 
communities in these critical days, and l@ 
also sure that your organization can assist it 
members and their country by urging 
members to insist on good defense organizas 
tion in their communities and to particip 
fully in that organization for war. 

JoNATHAN DANIELS, Assistant Director 

In Charge of Civilian Mobilization 

Office of Civilian Defense 
Washington, D.C. 


Freedom for All 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: j 

I have just concluded reading the lette 
of H. Y. McClusky “Flag Day for thé 
United Nations.” It appears on page 420) 
June 1942 issue of A4.L.A. Bulletin. Is 
there any way in which to call the attention 
of the association to a pamphlet by Peamh 
Buck, Freedom for All? Available from 
the Post War World Council, 112 E. 19th 
St.. New York City. Price, 10¢. 

The contents of Mrs. Buck’s pamphlet 
should be pressed upon the attention of the 
nation. 

JoHN H. KNICKERBOCKER 
Workers Defense League 
Gettysburg, Pa. 





